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HERE are millions of starving people walking around our coun- 
Ts looking for jobs. These starving people have not had enough 
to eat for weeks, even for months. Insufficient nourishment means 
degeneration of body and mind. This goes on slowly, perhaps un- 
noticed by the casual observer. But the individuals know full well 
their lowered physical endurance, slow mental reactions, difficulty in 
maintaining poise and even temper, loss of initiative and growing help- 
lessness. A fine, useful individual for want of adequate food is reduced 
to incompetency. The scars of starvation are well nigh irradicable. 
It was to prevent such starvation that repre- 
The Senate sentatives of national and international trade 
Refuses Relief unions, presented a petition to the Speaker of 
the House, the President of the Senate, and 
the President of the United States, asking the only agency able to make 
adequate relief available in time, to appropriate funds to ward off this 
threatened starvation. 

As a cumulative result of depression, the need for relief has in- 
creased 235 per cent over need in 1929. A survey of relief costs by 
the U. S. Census Bureau shows for 1931 that relief funds increased 
235 per cent while the number of persons helped increased 282 per 
cent. Obviously the amount given as individual relief has been de- 
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creased. The private, city and state funds are not adequate to prevent 
suffering. Sixty-eight per cent of our population live in small towns or 
country districts where there is no organized relief except that done by 
county poor boards. We know there is widespread suffering in mining 
and textile villages and among groups who never before have known 
destitution. Hunger is steadily gaining upon the dwindling relief 
funds. 

Labor has watched Congress quickly respond to appeal to legisla- 
tive funds for the relief of wealth. Despite the submission of petitions 
through its chosen spokesmen, it has watched Congress defeat legisla- 
tive proposals to provide relief for the hungry poor. 

Relief for banks and industries was necessary in order to restore 
economic opportunities for earning a livelihood. Relief for the un- 
employed is necessary in order to relieve starvation of men, women 
and children. 

All the groups representing taxable wealth opposed the proposal. 
Forty-eight Senators voted against Federal relief for the unemployed, 
35 Senators voted for relief for the suffering. ‘To him that hath, 
more shall be given; from him that hath not shall be taken even what 
he hath’’—life itself—through starvation and suffering. 


Air Pilots Strike Expansion of air travel has hinged mainly 

upon convincing the traveling public that air 
service was safe. Two factors were involved in this: the technical con- 
struction of the planes and the pilots. Air pilots must have very special 
personal qualifications. They must have daring, initiative, resource- 
fulness and skill. A high quality of personality is essential. To a 
group of such pickéd men, accustomed to the freedom of the air and 
the discipline of responsibility, the Century Air Line presented “‘yellow- 
dog” contracts and wage cuts, ordering them to accept both. 

Small wonder that a strike followed. Pay was cut from $350 a 
month to between $160 and $200. A company official calmly stated 
they were taking advantage of unemployment conditions to cut pay: 
‘There are only about 750 airline flying jobs in the country, and there 
are several thousand pilots looking for jobs. Therefore we can get 
them at a good price. We are simply following the law of supply and 
demand.” 

To this company pilots are nothing more than commodities on 
the market. If the policy proposed for the Century Line prevails, 
the line will lose its high-grade pilots who are indispensable to safety 
of passengers. As passengers will not want to take this extra hazard, 
the company may expect to see its revenues steadily decline. 

Airline pilots, foreseeing the possibilities of this sort of policy in 
an organization controlled by E. L. Cord who in the Auburn auto- 
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mobile shops pays mechanics as low as 15 cents an hour, had formed 
the International Airline Pilots Association and were chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor. This strike brings out the 
anomaly of an industry which represents on the material side the 
outposts of technical progress in transportation trying to operate its 
machines under conditions which represent medieval conception of 
employer-employee relations. Men who operate airplanes are not 
commodities to be bought and sold in the markets, but free men deter- 
mined to raise their employment conditions to the plane of mutually 
satisfactory contracts. 

It would seem at least appropriate that progress in the technical 
should be accompanied by an equal degree of progression in organiz- 
ing human relations. Air transportation ought to avail itself of the 
experience of other transportation industries and begin with the best 
practices developed in decades of experience in operating railway 
trains. The Century Air Line could avoid financial losses and ineffi- 
ciency in service if it based its employer-employee relations upon the 
principles which it has cost railroads thousands of dollars to develop 
and which demonstrated their validity in the recent Chicago conference. 
As the Century Line would avoid a technical pattern dated ten years 
ago, it should avoid a labor policy discredited more than ten years ago. 

The American Federation of Labor is squarely behind this union 
-of airline pilots for the maintenance of fair pay, standards for safety 
in flying and excellence of service. 

The traveling public, understanding the situation will doubtless 
hesitate to entrust their safety where work relationships make for bad 
morale. 


Labor's Not since 1906 had a delegation representing 
Paramount Issue national and international unions carried a 

petition from Labor to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House. This fact gave added significance to the petition carried per- 
sonally on February 9. Impelled by widespread unemployment and 
suffering, and inadequacy of relief, we carried a petition for immedi- 
ate action to the only authority with adequate resources. 

In addition to relief, we asked for the speedy enactment of the 
Norris anti-injunction bill and specific measures of fundamental im- 
portance to different internationals. 

Injunction relief took second place on our program only because 
men can not live without bread. Neither can we live by bread alone. 
There is necessary an assurance of opportunity for development and 
progress. The key to these opportunities for Labor is organization. 
Because we have repeatedly been denied the right to organize in 
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unions—we have been enjoined from doing things we have a legal right 
to do. To relieve us of abuse of the injunction process, we ask con- 
structive legislation. Both the Democratic and Republican parties 
are committed to correction of the abuses of the injunction by declara- 
tions in their party platforms. Labor’s petitions asked for the re- 
demption of those pledges by the adoption of the Norris anti-injunc- 
tion bill within the session of Congress. Labor is not asking for spe- 
cial privilege—but for equal rights. 

Justice for wage-earners is essential to domestic peace and pros- 


perity. 


Payroll Deduction The Chicago railway conferences, held 
Not Wage Cut through the initiative of the railway unions, 

provided the occasion for concerted action by 
the railroads as a national industry. It is a distinct achievement for 
the conference method that so vital a problem could have been con- 
sidered in the light of the facts submitted by both unions and railroad 
executives and conclusions reached to which both parties are com- 
mitted. 

The workers in the operating division of the railway service were 
asked to take a 15 per cent wage cut. In reply to this proposal, union 
executives pointed out that if this concession were asked, they had a 
right to know what disposition was to be made of this saving. Why 
should workers reduce their incomes unless they know their losses were 
used in a constructive way? 

It is definitely obvious that labor problems can be properly de- 
cided only when considered in their relation to all other decisions of 
the industry. This railroad conference established as a precedent the 
right of workers to know how the whole income of the industry is dis- 
tributed in order to judge the equity of their own share. 

The result of the conference was the acceptance of a 10 per cent 
wage cut deducted for the period of a year. At the end of the year 
wages are automatically to return to former amounts. The principle 
here is important: Adjustments for a depression are not to meet nor- 
mal conditions and should therefore be temporary in character. A 
reduction in wage rates is not justifiable at the present time though 
wage reductions may be necessary to enable the industry to meet 
emergency demands. 

However the fact that wage-earners are asked to share the risks 
of the industry entitles them to the status of contributing partners. As 
partners they have the right to ask that risks be shared equitably and 
to challenge the policy of permitting outstanding indebtedness in the 
form of bonds to continue to absorb incomes indefinitely without pro- 
visions for the withdrawal of the bonds. 
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Railway labor also raised the question of regularity of employ- 
ment. Railroads that undertake to assure payment of interest on bonds 
can equally well undertake to assure regular employment to workers 
attached to their payrolls. 


Will Private Banks The depression has brought out in high relief 
Measure Up? the value of governmental functions in bank- 

ing. The Federal Reserve System, politically 
controlled, has put a mobility into bank reserves which has enabled 
member banks to meet greater strains. The great majority of banks 
that have failed were not under the supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which controls nearly 75 per cent of our banking re- 
sources. However, banks did not meet the credit needs of this depres- 
sion. Credit has been contracted 25 per cent, liquidation forced at a 
dangerous rate and values deflated quite out of proportion to intrinsic 
values. This experience has demonstrated that at least for emer- 
gencies the individual interests of private banks are not a good deter- 
mining motive to afford the best conservation for business welfare and 
long-time interests. Credit, which is the resultant of social forces and 
practices, should not be controlled so as to make banking most profit- 
able but to enable sound business ventures to serve their purposes. In 
order to do their part in preventing business depression, credit insti- 
tutions must assume risks in the interest of business which might be too 
great a hazard for private banks. Banks are keeping assets liquid 
while business wants long-term loans. Private bankers are nervous 
about possible losses to themselves, while the public agency is nervous 
about possible industrial losses and losses of employment. 

In the failure of the National Credit Corporation we have seen 
the failure of even collective action of private banks to meet the urgent 
need so that a governmental agency, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, was established to conserve the intrinsic values in investments. 
The necessities of the banking business may work in sharp conflict with 
the credit needs of industries, because private bankers could not risk 
a financial loss through financing human welfare or salvaging intrinsic 
values. This conflict becomes sharpest when the needs of industries 
and humans are most urgent. 

Back in 1929 the question was raised by European banks: Does 
the United States Government stand behind its banks? Had the ques- 
tion been given the forceful answer it has been given this year, credit 
contractions would have been much smaller. 

It was due to private bankers’ control that efforts to maintain 
wages—or buying power in domestic markets—have been under- 
mined. It was due to bankers’ control that some of our municipalities 
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have been forced to cut salaries and reduce their service force thereby 
adding to unemployment. 

Credit contraction has forced the payment of debts under most 
adverse conditions whose liquidation had been planned to be cared for 
over a long period of time. The savings of years and investments 
created through hard work have been wiped out by forced liquidation. 

Hearings before the Senate Committee on Finance have disclosed 
the power which international bankers wield in the affairs of foreign 
countries and their methods of unloading foreign securities on smaller 
banks, receiving for the “service” very tidy sums. 

Credit is the financial instrument for go per cent of business trans- 
actions. Control of credit in support of sustained social progress 
means a far broader conception for bank management than has ever 
before been the basis for credit decisions. Items in the balance sheet 
must include important intangible investments such as human and social 
welfare which are important national goals. If private bankers can 
expand their standards of bank management to include credit centrol as 
an element in industrial and social planning, they will have demon- 
strated their fitness to exercise authority. The victims of present mis- 
management are seeking for more responsiveness to the needs of bal- 
anced progress. 


Social Items A great deal has been said about balancing 
in Budgets budgets of cities, industries, and nations. 

The principle is sound—essential to honest 
dealings. The process of balancing budgets raises the issue as to what 
items are to be accepted as legitimate and what to be reduced or ex- 
cluded. The items that most commonly are discarded are expenditures 
for social welfare. The items fail of justification because they are 
concerned with intangible values. The investment does not involve 
direct financial or material returns. Clearly, then, runs the usual com- 
ment, such expenditures should be deferred until better times. 

But expenditures for social welfare conserve that vital producing 
force which our political and economic structures are intended to serve. 
The wealth of a country loses meaning if the citizens decline. The 
government which reduces legitimate services and thereby throws em- 
ployees out of work, which discontinues provisions for the conserva- 
tion and development of men and women, is taking a grave risk which 
may later be reflected in increased costs of law enforcement, medical 
care, relief work and retarded progress in all lines. 

Social values while invisible, must be included in the audit of 
national resources if we are to plan intelligently and inclusively for our 
various national resources. The nation that fails to make the proper 
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provision for social welfare is laying the foundations for decline or 
revolution. 

This fact is of fundamental importance in this period which calls 
for economy—not unwise curtailment of essential expenditures. 


Workers’ Risks Managers of industry have claimed profits 

on the ground that they assume the risks of 
industry. But have the risks of industry been borne only by manage- 
ment? Wage-earners have made very important investments in the 
industries to which they are attached, but they find their returns most 
uneven. 

They have the risk of unemployment which may cut individual 
incomes completely. During the recent era of great prosperity two 
and one half million workers were unemployed. Their income loss 
in the best year was estimated by the New York Journal of Commerce 
at $4,000,000,000. By the first of January of this year, unemploy- 
ment had reached nearly 8% millions and losses in wages had lowered 
wage-earner incomes 11 billions below 1929. 

A still more serious hazard threatens. Workers may spend years 
in developing technical skill and have this entire investment wiped out 
by an improved machine, a new material or a new chemical process. 
These workers are industrially bankrupt. In the past ten years over 
a million industrial jobs have been eliminated. Workers whose jobs 
are gone must learn new occupations or shift to the ranks of the 
unskilled. 

Seasonal trades, such as the garment industry, construction and 
automobiles, do not provide workers a full-time opportunity to work. 
These peaks and low points in employment result in variable incomes 
which make it hard for workers to plan their expenditures. 

All workers face the hazard of increasing difficulty to find em- 
ployment as years are added to their ages. They have the risk of in- 
efficient management increasing the costs of operation so that returns 
in the form of wages are unnecessarily low. They have to endure the 
consequences of depression, which may exhaust their savings and force 
liquidation of investments under unfavorable conditions. 

They always have the handicap of being excluded from deliber- 
ations where division of returns from joint work are decided and even 
knowledge of facts is often denied them so that there is constant risk 
that funds that ought to go to wages are diverted to dividends, 
extra dividends, surplus, capital expenditures, etc., and the amount left 
available for wages is unfairly restricted. 

A preliminary estimate by Business Week shows that comparing 
1931 and 1929 the decline in wage-earners’ incomes was greater than 
that of any other group except sale of securities. Wages and salary 
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incomes in all industries declined as follows: wage-earners 49.3 per 
cent; salaries of all employed 44.8 per cent; industrial pensions and 
compensations 28.11 per cent. 

Under business income the decline was as follows: individual 
business and partnership, 45 per cent; dividends of domestic corpora- 
tions held by individuals, 39.8 per cent; earnings of private investors 
on foreign investments, 40.1 per cent; interest on bonds, notes, mort- 
gages, etc., 26 per cent; rents and royalties, 36.18 per cent; net gain 
from sale of stocks, bonds, real estate, and other assets, 91.5 per cent. 

Workers have the heavy risks of partners in production whose 
rights are not fully secured and whose equities in their jobs are nct 
defined and recognized. 
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ARLYLE was undoubtedly 
wrong in defining “the three 
great elements of modern civili- 

zaton” as “gunpowder, printing and 
the Protestant religion.” But, en- 
couraged by this precedent of error, 
one might define the three great ele- 
ments of our industrial civilization as 
scientific knowledge, unscientific man- 
agement and the modern art of statis- 
tical bunk. (If a more refined term 
is desired we may describe this third 
element as “statistical hypnotism.” ) 
A little reflection will demonstrate the 
essential character of each element. 

Our industrial civilization has not 
been founded upon the Protestant re- 
ligion or the Catholic religion, but 
upon the religion of the truth seekers, 
that idealism unfettered by creed, 
which is the only universal, unconquer- 
able religion which the world has ever 
known. For centuries patient men of 
inveterate curiosity, born free from 
the curse of a commercial mind, have 
been laying the foundations of indus- 
trial civilization. It is the only part 
of the structure that may be everlast- 
ing. It is probably the only part which 
ought to last. 

On this foundation commercial- 
minded men have erected what we are 
pleased to call a civilization. This 
construction has been a bungled, un- 
scientific job from the beginning. 
There has never been a plan or a blue 
print prepared by the master builders. 
They have not delayed their “great 
constructive enterprises” long enough 


to consider what they are trying to 
build or why it should be built. The 
master minds of our industries have 
been content with one purpose and one 
achievement, the production and ac- 
quisition of wealth. 

The production of wealth may be 
a social service. To harness the moun- 
tain torrent so that light and heat may 
flow into a million homes is truly a 
public service. To develop the mineral 
resources of the world, to produce 
steel and oil in vast quantities for 
common use is a public service. There 
can be no question that to organize 
the production and distribution of the 
things that men can use so as to in- 
crease the comfort and security of 
life, is a service to mankind. But be- 
tween the production and the acquisi- 
tion of wealth lies the twilight that 
deepens from daylight into darkness. 

The production of wealth brings an 
increase of human power to pursue 
human happiness; and the diffusion of 
this wealth and power may well ap- 
pear, in our dim, finite vision, to be the 
surest means to promote the general 
welfare. But the acquisition of wealth, 
beyond what may be described as the 
individual power of consumption, is 
the acquisition of power to control the 
lives of others. This raises at once 
the ancient issue of human liberty. 
Even if some of the strong men of 
earth desire to serve their weaker 
brethren, the question is presented: 
Should they accumulate and concen- 
trate the power of wealth, and exer- 
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cise a benevolent guidance over the 
lives of others, or should they develop 
and diffuse this power so that the 
masses of the people may have, per- 
haps less civic opera, but more and 
better radios—even if no better pro- 
grams? Or, to put this in another 
way: Should more people be enabled 
to buy the clothes that suit them, or 
should more people be constrained to 
wear the better made and better look- 
ing uniforms that are designed and 
provided for them by self-chosen ad- 
ministrators of the common wealth? 

We cannot escape taking sides upon 
this issue if we are to consider intelli- 
gently the future course of our indus- 
trial civilization and, according to 
our standards of value, appraise its 
value to the present and future genera- 
tions. So it becomes necessary for us 
to examine the methods whereby mod- 
ern industries are organized and oper- 
ated and to determine their effect upon 
social and political standards and ob- 
jectives. We observe immediately 
that the present tendency of concen- 
tration and mass production is to de- 
velop an apparent need for the cen- 
tralization of authority somewhere to 
control and coordinate production, 
distribution and consumption—an au- 
thority which would be entirely in- 
compatible with our previous concepts 
of competitive individualism. 

But the American people as a whole 
still cherish the ideal of individual 
freedom. Practically every class in- 
terest in its political effort to promote 
a selfish interest still appeals to the 
idealism of liberty. Unhappily the 
freedom of one is based upon the re- 
straint of others; so that in political 
matters most of us are hotly engaged 
in some project to restrain the liberty 
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of some one else. The successful 
monopolist indignantly demands that 
he be free to exercise the power which 
he has shown himself able to acquire; 
and the defeated consumer or worker 
with equal indignation demands that 
he be freed from any autocratic con- 
trol of his habits and standards of 
daily living. 

In the brief space of the present 
discussion let me confine myself to 
considering whether the development 
of our industrial civilization along 
present lines will be inevitably de- 
structive of our historic American 
ideal of individual freedom to pursue 
happiness, and of our faith in demo- 
cratic institutions as the means of real- 
izing this ideal. If this be the conclu- 
sion, can we chart another course for 
industry, or must we find a new ideal- 
ism and a new political faith? 

There is ample evidence that the 
issue which is here presented has not 
arisen out of the mere increased pro- 
duction of wealth. But the acquisi- 
tion and control of more and more 
wealth by fewer and fewer persons 
{in proportion to the total popula- 
tion) calls for an examination of the 
devices by which this is accomplished. 
Are these devices essential to wealth 
production, or could we, without them, 
produce as much and spread it more 
evenly? 

All wealth is produced by the co- 
operative labor of many men. In the 
fair division of the just rewards of 
common effort there is little oppor- 
tunity for the acquisition of great 
wealth. When his co-workers per- 
mit a man to profit hugely at their ex- 
pense, or when buyers pay sellers far 
more than production cost, either 
fraud or force usually plays a part in 
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the transaction. And since, in the long 
run, small minorities cannot rule 
large majorities by force, it follows 
that some form of mass deception is 
an essential means for the acquisition 
of great wealth. 

So it has come about that in our in- 
dustrial civilization, founded on scien- 
tific knowledge and erected by un- 
scientific management, we find a vast 
and complex mechanism for the pro- 
duction of wealth through industrial 
and financial corporations which are 
organized and operated for the pri- 
mary purpose of diverting as much 
wealth as possible into as few hands 
as possible by means of this very mod- 
ern art of statistical bunk. 

Let it be understood that these 
words are not used in any small, mean 
sense. Some years ago the whole 
country was chucking over the horse 
trades of David Harum. There is 
graven deep in the tablets of the law 
the phrase caveat emptor. The wise 
buyer has never relied upon the sell- 
er’s representations. And in this day 
of slogans the promise of “truth in 
advertising” has only emphasized that 
ancient warning: ‘“‘Let the buyer be- 
ware’! But in the complexities of 
modern business it has been in fact 
necessary that the petty lies and tricks 
of the old time traders should be dis- 
carded. Men dealing in millions must 
trust each other in little things. They 
can not cheat like horse traders; or 
swindle each other like card sharps. 
They are expected ordinarily to tell 
the truth—even though very rarely 
the whole truth. 

The art of statistical bunk, which 
has developed in the building of our 
industrial civilization, is as modern 
as cubisin and futurism. It is highly 
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impressionistic, full of imagery, and 
psychic appeal. The great money- 
makers of today do not promote fun- 
damentally unsound enterprises. They 
organize the production of goods and 
services to satisfy the great common 
needs. They organize enterprises 
that furnish employment to millions 
of men and furnish employment to bil- 
lions of dollars. They exhibit organ- 
izing and directing skill of a very high 
order. But they have devised meth- 
ods of accounting for, and reporting 
upon, their accomplishments which, 
while making it possible for a few men 
for a brief time to make huge for- 
tunes, will, in the end, destroy the 
political economic system upon which 
Western civilization has relied. 

In order to test at once the accuracy 
of this observation, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that, despite all the 
reams of statistics annually gathered, 
there is no substantial basis for an in- 
telligent opinion from day to day as 
to whether our great industrial enter- 
prises are succeeding or failing, or 
even as to whether they are financially 
sound. It should be apparent that in 
an ultimate appraisal the success of 
any industry will depend upon the 
benefits conferred upon those who en- 
gage in it. This is wholly contrary to 
the common assumption that the profit 
of the investor is the sole test of 
success. It is contrary to the less com- 
mon assumption that the satisfaction 
of consumers is the test. Therefore, 
let us discuss this carefully. In the 
days of handicraft a man worked for 
himself. He might obtain food and 
shelter and other material gains as 
the reward of labor and also the satis- 
faction of being regarded as a good 
workman and a useful member of 
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society. But, whatever he gained, he 
was working for himself. He did not 
balance up his books to find how much 
wealth he had made for someone else. 

Unless a commercial enterprise is 
organized to exploit slave labor its 
dominating purpose should be to bene- 
fit those who engage in it. Those who 
invest capital do so for personal gain, 
but they can not expect to get an in- 
come unless it is paid as a by-product 
of the labor of men who are working 
for themselves. In other words, un- 
less a modern industry is operated 
primarily for the benefit of those who 
do its work, it can not be justified as 
an agency of progress. 

But as modern industries have de- 
veloped we have come gradually to 
appraise the success of an enterprise, 
first, by the benefits received by the 
owners, second, by the benefits re- 
ceived by the consumers and, third, 
and almost incidentally, by the bene- 
fits received by the workers. This has 
largely resulted from the fact that 
the owners were principally concerned 
with their profits, which was natural, 
and they wanted the accounts kept ac- 
cordingly. The lower the labor cost, 
the better the showing: Either the 
owners made more money, or the con- 
sumers paid lower prices. 

In older days a cobbler might 
charge the interest on money bor- 
rowed to buy leather, as a cost. It 
was not, however, the object of his 
labor to pay interest on capital. The 
more he made out of his labor the 
greater the success of his industry. 
But until recently it has seemed to be 
assumed that the purpose of modern 
industry is not to provide the largest 
possible reward for labor, but that, 
in truth, the less paid for labor the 


greater the success of the enterprise. 
Is this not a strange perversion of the 
fundamental idea that an industry is 
a combination of men working for a 
livelihood whose success or failure 
would naturally be measured by the 
quality of the livelihoods which the 
workers obtain from their industry? 

Recently there has been a slight 
shift in common opinion. We have 
not yet returned to the point of view 
of the individual craftsman, but we 
have begun to see that at least a bal- 
ance of interests must be preserved. 
We have learned that it is useless to 
produce what can not be bought. We 
have learned that productive power 
and selling power must be balanced by 
consuming power and buying power. 
We are beginning to recover from the 
delusion that we can sell more, even 
in other countries, than we can buy. 
Some of us have learned that when 
gold is shipped to us to pay for what 
we have sold in excess of what we have 
bought, we can not eat it and we can 
not even put it to work earning inter- 
est unless we can give employment to 
men out of whose labor the interest 
can be paid. 

Yes, we are slowly and painfully 
learning that the purpose of industry 
is to provide work for men, out of 
which they must profit before any 
one else can make a real profit. Of 
course, the managers of a business can 
cheat the investors and the workers 
for a time by operating at a loss and 
selling below the really necessary cost 
of production. They can fool the in- 
vestors for a time by showing appar- 
ent profits and by paying dividends 
out of wages earned by, but withheld 
from, the employees. But gradually 
they will help other bad managers to 
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destroy their market. Then in the 
day of reckoning, when capital values 
decline 50 per cent in a year, possibly 
some investors will realize that their 
previous dividends were really paid 
out of their capital. 

However, the managers of our 
great industries are still fairly safe. 
They will probably be named re- 
ceivers and continue to draw pay; and 
only a few investors will understand 
that bad management has ruined their 
business. Only a few investors will 
understand that when industrial man- 
agers generally pay workers an aver- 
age wage of $25 a week and sell goods 
to them on credit and by high pressure 
methods on the basis of a $35 wage 
they are sure to ruin the country. 

In six years from 1923 to 1929 the 
claimed “value” of manufactured 
products increased nearly 9 billion 
dollars and total wages of manufac- 
turing labor increased only $414,000,- 
000. Where was the purchasing 
power to be found to absorb the ex- 
cess of $8,500,000,000? Not among 
the deflated farming population. Not 
among the starving coal miners. Who 
were expected to produce 8% billion 
dollars to make good the claim of the 
manufacturers that they had added 
this amount of value to their products. 
Value is power to command a price. 
Who were to pay the price? Perhaps 
the workers mortgaged their futures 
for installment buying. Perhaps other 
nations went in debt. In some way 
future purchasing power seems to have 
been mortgaged to pay the price. And 
apparently many of our financial gen- 
iuses became obsessed with the idea 
that we could consume the seed corn 
of next year’s purchasing power and 
raise more purchasing power next 
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year by borrowing seed corn from the 
year after that! But the day of 
reckoning was inevitable and it came 
at the end of 1929. 

Another well devised plan for cre- 
ating an illusion of wealth which has 
been very popular with the unscientific 
managers of modern industry has been 
the wholesale substitution of machine 
power for man power. A machine 
which puts men out of work and 
thereby reduces buying power, also 
reduces selling power and, therefore, 
does not immediately add to the total 
wealth of the world, but in fact re- 
duces it. 

It may be true that in time any ma- 
chine reducing the need for human 
labor will enrich life by releasing 
more persons from the work of merely 
sustaining human physical life, so that 
their energies may be devoted to ex- 
panding and beautifying the world 
of material existence and to enlarging 
the frontiers of mental experience. 
But in our appetite-guided pursuit of 
happiness, in our urgent desire to free 
ourselves from drudgery, we can not 
safely ignore the revolutionary social 
upheavals that rapid improvements of 
industrial machinery produce. We 
can not permit the gifts of science and 
invention, the enormous social contri- 
butions of a Michelson and an Edison, 
to be ruthlessly transformed by men 
of acquisitive genius into so-called 
“wealth” which is nothing but the 
name for a claim against the workers 
which probably they can not be com- 
pelled to pay and which certainly they 
ought not to pay. 

It is just as unreasonable to im- 
poverish one’s own generation upon 
the promise that future generations 
will be made prosperous as to im- 
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poverish one’s own life upon the 
promise of happiness in an unknown 
future life. Industrial leadership has 
unfortunately copied too much of its 
technique from an antiquated religious 
leadership. Its economic notions are 
frequently as out of date as the Puri- 
tan sabbath. Despite the prophecies 
of its banquet orators, future genera- 
tions will never know the impossible 
combination of a satisfied plutocracy 
and a contented democracy. Those 
who have eyes capable of seeing should 
at least point out the economic absurd- 
ity of this anticipated social order and 
the political certainty that any popu- 
lation not composed of anaemic im- 
beciles will eventually destroy a rul- 
ing class that becomes obviously in- 
sane. 

It seems necessary in this time of 
economic depression to lay the founda- 
tion for a discussion of the future 
upon a consideration of the demon- 
strated incapacity of the social leader- 
ship whose day is passing. But, from 
Pharaoh to Bourbon to date, there is 
no record of a ruling class which filed 
a petition of voluntary bankruptcy 
without at least asking to be named 
receiver of the estate. Self-confi- 
dence in his capacity to rule others in 
the face of utter failure is to be ex- 
pected in any masterful man. 

So today we observe a world 
equipped with the facilities for abol- 
ishing poverty, for guaranteeing, at 
least to all citizens of Western civili- 
zation, a tolerable security of food, 
clothing and shelter, and a genuine 
equality of opportunity to realize their 
individual possibilities of enjoyable 
living—and we observe it in fact to 
be a world floundering in uncoordi- 
nated efforts to recover from the 
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greatest, most insane war in history, 
wobbling along on the brink of new 
wars, with millions of its trained and 
competent workers unable to find 
work, with food for millions stored or 
not reaped, while millions seek food 
as a charity instead of as a recompense 
for labor. 

We are offered any number of ex- 
planations, but seldom the only com- 
prehensive explanation, which is that 
the political economic system accord- 
ing to which the present ruling classes 
have prospered and governed is fun- 
damentally unsound and that those 
who really believe in it are mentally 
incompetent to rule the world. Only 
an incorrigible optimist or a cruel 
pessimist could enjoy painting a vision 
of the future of any industry or any 
people struggling to conform to such 
a system under such direction. 

In what has been said there is no 
contention that a capitalistic economy 
and democratic institutions of govern- 
ment have been proved unsound or 
that an experiment with a socialistic 
dictatorship is in order. Our under- 
lying political and economic theories 
might work very well if given a trial. 
We cannot be assured, for example, 
that the precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion are impractical until we really 
try to follow them. We can not well 
condemn an economic program for 
making wealth until, as a people, we 
devote ourselves primarily to making 
wealth and cease devoting ourselves 
primarily to acquiring and controlling 
wealth. We can not expect to arrive 
at any worthy goal except accidentally 
until we consciously select a worthy 
goal and then try to reach it. We 
can not plan intelligently, work intel- 
ligently, or live intelligently until we 
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discard statistical bunk and plan and 
work and appraise our labors accord- 
ing to estimates and statements of 
profit and loss that have intelligent 
meaning. 

It would be difficult to point out all 
the false accounting and statistical 
bunk which produces alternately the 
intoxication of apparent prosperity 
and the cold grey dawn of a very real 
depression. But one example may 
suffice. A piece of gold has substance 
and so has a bushel of wheat or a 
pound of copper. A dollar based on 
gold or wheat or copper may have 
different meanings at different times. 
But it always has some meaning. But 
when the property of the average cor- 
poration is given a “value” in a bal- 
ance sheet, or its inventories are 
priced, the figures have very little 
meaning, except so far as they repre- 
sent cash investment, and not very 
much meaning then. And when the 
“values” of stocks and bonds are 
quoted on the exchanges and are esti- 
mated on the basis of “property 
values” and “earning power” the fig- 
ures have practically no meaning at 
all. 

All these values are, in varying de- 
grees of accuracy, merely estimates of 
selling power. The shortest safe 
definition of ‘‘value”’ is “power to com- 
mand a price.” So all pecuniary 
values depend on the existence some- 
where in the world of a purchasing 
power. If you can not use a thing 
yourself, it has no pecuniary value un- 
less some one will give you something 
for it. Thus it happens that all these’ 
values of corporate properties, of 
stocks and bonds, of real estate, all the 
commercial values which may be re- 
garded as the columns and beams of 
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the financial structure of our industrial 
civilization—all these values integrate 
or disintegrate as the purchasing 
power of the workers of the world 
rises and falls. 

So it should be recognized that the 
primary purpose of every industry is 
to furnish profitable employment to 
human beings—not as an ethical ob- 
ligation, but in wise conformity with 
an economic law. Unless every human 
being employed can subsist out of his 
labor (and maintain his dependents) 
an industry has no justifiable purpose. 
Unless the industry is parasitic, the 
capital invested will be depleted until 
it disappears. Unless all industries 
distribute the largest possible amount 
of their products to their workers so 
that they can exchange as much as pos- 
sible with other workers the maximum 
purchasing power will be reduced and 
the maximum selling power will be 
reduced accordingly. When individ- 
uals invest or hoard because they 
have more income than they con- 
sume, excessive saving and insuffi- 
cient spending is inevitable. 

Any increase in the amount of capi- 
tal which can be profitably employed 
in all business to increase productive 
power should depend naturally on in- 
crease in purchasing power. The way 
to increase the real wealth of the 
world is plainly to increase the total 
purchasing power of those who can 
consume their income and cautiously 
to withdraw from this consumptive 
power what can be safely spared to 
invest in new productive power. The 
savings of the workers provide a rea- 
sonably safe means for this with- 
drawal. But the surplus earnings of 
the investors, accumulated in corpo- 
rate surpluses, provide a very unsafe 
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means because they are subtractions 
from the purchasing power of the 
workers which must be relied upon to 
support the new investments. 

There is much talk today of eco- 
nomic planning, and the need is clear. 
But how can we plan an industrial ma- 
chinery in which production and con- 
sumption will be balanced, with any 
hope that the financial integrity of the 
business structure can be maintained, 
if our financial statistics are wholly un- 
reliable? How can money be safely 
invested in corporations whose pres- 
ent financial obligations can not be 
met without bleeding dangerously the 
purchasing power of their workers? 
How can an investor with a new dol- 
lar be induced to share equally with 
an old dollar of alleged investment 
that represents perhaps ten cents 
worth of present value? 

No amusement is less profitable 
than deceiving oneself. For more 
than a hundred years the rulers of in- 
dustry and finance have been engaged 
in cumulatively deceiving themselves 
and a credulous world regarding their 
achievement in creating wealth. They 
have brought about the addition of 
huge industrial plants to the wealth 
of the world—a real wealth of power. 
But these plants depreciate rapidly 
and must be constantly repaired and 
eventually replaced. The life of this 
wealth depends upon the constant em- 
ployment of millions of men and the 
exchange of their products. The 
statistically stated wealth in real estate 
values represents nothing which has 
been added to the world, except a 
burden. The rentals and mortgages 
and other claims against that wealth 
can only be made good out of deduc- 


tions from the purchasing power of 
the masses of the people. 

The wealth that is claimed to be 
stored in factories and mines and land, 
and is represented by stocks and bonds, 
leases and mortgages, promising bil- 
lions of dollars of income—this 
wealth is only a capitalized earning 
power based on a selling power which 
can be in fact no greater than the 
buying power which must balance the 
account in the long run. 

In truth, the wealth of the indus- 
trial world and the continuance of our 
industrial civilization depend upon 
one capacity of our industrial leader- 
ship—its capacity to provide steady 
employment for the men and women 
who are willing and able to support 
themselves and their dependents. At 
the present time there is a world wide 
demonstration that our industrial 
leadership has failed in its essential 
task. Perhaps it is not bankrupt, 
perhaps it is diligently learning the 
lesson of its failure. We may well 
hope that distressed and frightened 
people will not be stampeded into ex- 
perimenting with the dictatorship of 
a new autocracy, chiefly equipped with 
the courage of ignorance and self- 
confidence, as a relief from further 
fumbling and scolding by the incom- 
petent and now dismayed leaders 
whom we have trusted, and who have 
led us into chaos. 

If modern industry, under a new 
leadership of men perhaps less self- 
made but really better-made, can dis- 
card its delusive statistics, turn its 
eyes away from the illusion of “value” 
and undertake again to fulfill the first 
purpose of every industrial project— 
which is simply to give human beings 
an opportunity to earn a living—there 
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may yet be hope of reconciling an in- 
dustrial civilization with faith in dem- 
ocratic principles and the idealism of 
individual liberty. Even in these days 
of disillusionment there are many who 
prefer to cling to that hope and to 
bear those ills we have rather than 
“to fly to others that we know not of.” 

In the diagnosis which has been 
given of a grave weakness in our in- 
dustrial civilization, is there any indi- 
cation of a remedy? It is unsatisfy- 
ing merely to criticize and yet diag- 
nosis is more than criticism. It is the 
first step in providing measures of re- 
lief. 

The first remedy clearly indicated 
is the need for a change of mind on 
the part of those who would guide our 
industries and the people who are ex- 
pected to follow them. A slight 
change of public attitude would work 
enormous changes in industrial ob- 
jectives and achievements. Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes has written: “We do not 
realize how large a part of our law 
is open to reconsideration upon a slight 
change in the habit of the public 
mind.” If the habit of the public 
mind should be so changed as to see 
that the first purpose of industry must 
be to give men the opportunity to 
earn a decent livelihood, and to see 
that profit making by investors, even 
though a legitimate object and an in- 
centive to the saving and employment 
of capital, is only a process of achiev- 
ing the first purpose of industry, and 
is not its end and aim—the ground 
would be laid for a great social ad- 
vance. 

We may not unreasonably hope that 
the public viewpoint may be shifted as 
John Stuart Mill changed his views in 
the course of his long, economic stud- 


ies, so that in the end, although still 
opposed to the programs commonly 
called socialistic, he arrived at con- 
clusions expressed as follows in his 
autobiography: 

“The social problem of the future 
we consider to be how to unite the 
greatest individual liberty of action 
with a common ownership in the raw 
material of the globe and an equal 
participation of all in the benefits of 
combined labor.” 

He became convinced that all 
classes “must learn by practice to labor 
and combine for generous, or at all 
event for public and social purposes, 
and not, as hitherto, solely for nar- 
rowly interested ones.” 

He even dared to assert that “the 
deep rooted selfishness which forms 
the general character of the existing 
state of society is so deeply rooted 
only because the whole course of exist- 
ing institutions tends to foster it.” 

This change in the habit of the pub- 
lic mind should be partly induced by 
increased study of the history of revo- 
lutionary social and economic changes. 
Nothing ought to be more enlighten- 
ing to the man who desires to avoid 
revolution, and to hurry the pace of 
evolution, than to read the story of 
the pre-revolutionary efforts of Tur- 
got in France and observe his wise, 
economic counsel which he induced 
Louis XVI to accept, but which he 
could not induce the privileged classes 
to accept; whereby they made the 
revolution inevitable. 

If there can be brought about a 
slight change in the public habit of 
mind, such as has been suggested, it 
should be evident that instead of hav- 
ing less labor organization we need 
a practically universal effective or- 
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ganization of labor so that the worker 
consumer interest may have complete 
expression and must be reckoned with 
at every stage in the development of 
industry. The result would be that 
the labor organizations of the future 
would not be like certain militant, 
wholly self-interested organizations 
of the past, or like certain futile, 
fraudulent organizations of the pres- 
ent which many large employers love 
to cultivate to serve their selfish ends, 
but would be (as many are today) in 
the highest sense representative intitu- 
tions, representing the great majority 
interests in society. (I have expanded 
the views here indicated in a some- 
what satirical address on the subject 
of “Mutualism” at the semiannual 
meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science, April 11, 1928.) 

There is a further idea, which it 
may be worth while to seek to inject 
into popular thinking, and that is that 
the size of industrial operations is not 
a standard either of efficiency or suc- 
cess. Indeed, the long held and oft 
repeated views of Mr. Justice Bran- 
dies should be given more public at- 
tention and approval than they have 
yet received. As I have written else- 
where (Columbia Law Review, No- 
vember, 1931): “The huge vertical 
and horizontal ‘trusts’ of the present 
day must have great directors to sur- 
vive. They require double Napo- 
leons, who as yet have not been found. 
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The dinosaur perished not from lack 
of power, but from lack of brain. 
Perhaps the already demonstrated in- 
capacity of human beings to adminis- 
ter wisely their superhuman organiza- 
tions may bring about decentralization 
and revive democracy. Or, without 
disintegration, a redistribution of the 
control of vast enterprises may be 
achieved as the product of industrial- 
social engineering. Man, who sur- 
vived the monstrosities of .the pre- 
historic era, may survive the mon- 
strosities of his own creation in the 
era of megalomania.” 

Finally, let me again point out that 
we must have real facts upon which to 
plan intelligently our industrial opera- 
tions. The illusions regarding wealth 
and value which are fostered by our 
present accounting and statistical 
methods have done us much harm. 
We have hypnotized ourselves and our 
leaders have constantly hypnotized 
their followers by massing figures to 
show the value of industrial opera- 
tions, which, in fact, prove nothing. 
Set down with what Justice Holmes 
called ‘“‘delusive exactness,” they have 
served not to guide us right, but to 
lead us astray. We need new stand- 
ards and measures of industrial suc- 
cess and failure, in reliance upon which 
we can safely plan industrial progress 
so that it may bring about a real in- 
crease of the common wealth and an 
advance of the general welfare. 


SPRING 


Spring! and the buds against the sky; 

Heart, forget that you saw 

The little brown bird that fluttered by— 
The bird with the wisp of straw. 


CAROLINE GILTINAN. 

















WE MUST MAKE HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF 


Joun P. Frey 


Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department 


tive Council of the American 

Federation of Labor called a 
conference of trade-union represent- 
atives, which was only paralleled in 
its importance by the historic confer- 
ence of March 26, 1906, at which 
the American trade-union movement 
prepared its bill of grievance and 
presented it to the President of the 
United States, the President pro tem 
of the United States Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House. 

On February 9, 1932, the repre- 
sentatives of the national and inter- 
national unions responded to the call 
of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
met in Washington, D. C., to con- 
sider the serious problems facing the 
trade-union movement. 

A carefully prepared statement 
and program was adopted, which— 
after reviewing the industria] situa- 
tion, the vital problems caused by 
unemployment, and the conditions 
necessary to protect labor’s rights and 
its welfare—called for the enactment 
of legislation by Congress. Included 
in the legislative program was the 
enactment of the Norris Injunction 
Relief Bill. The passage of the La 
Follette-Costigan Bill to appropriate 
$375,000,000 for unemployment re- 
lief. A 5-day week for Government 
employees. The King Bill to deport 
alien seamen. Federal contributions 
to state old-age pensions. The pay- 
ment of the prevailing wage rate by 
all contractors doing Government 
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work. The development of public- 
works program to prevent a recur- 
rence of unemployment. The Davis- 
Kelly Bill to provide for the regula- 
tion and control of the coal indus- 
try. Increased inheritance taxes, and 
increased income taxes in the higher 
brackets. Modification of the Vol- 
stead Act. Legislation supported by 
organizations representing Govern- 
ment employees. 

After the adoption of this pro- 
gram, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, ac- 
companied by the trade-union repre- 
sentatives attending the conference, 
visited the White House and pre- 
sented their program to President 
Hoover. They then went to the 
Capitol, where the program was pre- 
sented to Vice-President Curtis, Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and to Honor- 
able John N. Garner, Speaker of 
the House. 

This was the first time since the 
historic conference of 1906 that the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and labor rep- 
resentatives officially presented a 
trade-union program at the White 
House and the Capitol. In 1906 as 
in 1932, the trade-union movement 
realized that a vital crisis had de- 
veloped, that the movement had 
reached a parting of the ways, that 
conditions could not continue to exist 
as they were without vital injury to 
the trade-union movement, and the 
rights and welfare of the nation’s 
wage-earners. 
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It was the program of 1906, it 
was labor’s formal bill of grievance, 
which became the rallying ground of 
a movement which resulted in the 
elimination of many reactionaries in 
Congress, and which vitalized and 
galvanized the trade-union movement 
with new life, resulting in a tremen- 
dous increase in strength and vigor. 

The nonpartisan political policy of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was given a new meaning, and a 
much more practical application. As 
a result of the energetic activities of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
wage-earners, union and nonunion, 
acquired a better understanding of 
the part which legislatures played in 
shaping labor’s opportunities and 
protecting its rights. 

Candidates for public office were 
measured not by their promises, but 
by their past performance. Those 
who were the representatives of reac- 
tionary interests were largely elimi- 
nated from public life. Trade-union 
speakers throughout the country pub- 
licly exposed the legislative record of 
those legislators who had refused to 
support the legislative program which 
had been incorporated in labor’s bill 
of grievance. 

The trade-union movement became 
actively and militantly interested in 
the nonpartisan political policy. 

A new vigor of purpose, a more 
thorough understanding of their 
problems and a new determination 
stimulated trade-union activities. 
’ The energetic trade-union campaign 
carried on, created a new life, a bet- 
ter understanding of trade-union ac- 
tivities and accomplishments. 

Running parallel with this cam- 
paign against the reactionaries in leg- 
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islative bodies, and growing out of 
the more energetic and more effec- 
tive trade-union organizing efforts, 
the membership increased steadily. 
Hope was created where there had 
been formerly nothing but despair. 
Trade-unionists began to realize 
more clearly that their welfare lay 
in their own hands, that they must 
learn to depend upon themselves in- 
stead of upon others for their pro- 
tection. Labor’s friends took re- 
newed courage. 

The conference of March 26, 
1906, marked a definite turn in 
trade-union developments. It opened 
a new page to trade-union accom- 
plishments. It galvanized the trade- 
union movement into more definite 
action. The program of 1906 was 
successful because trade-unionists 
placed themselves behind it, shoul- 
der to shoulder, massing their forces 
in a nation-wide movement. 

Labor’s bill of grievance gave 
trade-unionists a definite program 
which was nation-wide in its purpose. 
The conference of February 9, 1932, 
should have a similar result. It must 
have, for labor’s situation is even 
more desperate now than it was in 
1906. The obstacles to be overcome, 
at present, are even greater and 
more numerous. 

As a result of the tremendous 
growth of corporations, the power 
they exercise through the mergers 
and combinations they have formed, 
the far-reaching control now exer- 
cised by bankers over industrial poli- 
cies, and the political influences which 
these interests have secured, labor 
has been placed at a greater disad- 
vantage than ever before. 

Unless the trade-union movement 














TRANSIENT 


understands the helplessness of its 
position as things are, unless it 
arouses itself, unless it launches a 
new campaign to protect its rights 
and to exercise a definite voice in de- 
termining terms of employment and 
conditions of labor, then labor in the 
United States faces a future which 
contains but little hope. 

a must make history repeat it- 
self. 
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We must not fail in our obligation 
to all wage-earners. 

Our movement must follow up the 
meeting of February 9 with the same 
energy and the same determination 
with which it accepted labor’s bill of 
grievance in 1906 and made it the 
rallying point around which a new 
and more vigorous campaign in the 
wage-earner’s interest was sO success- 
fully launched. 


TRANSIENT 


The weary trip is done. 


Across the bright 


Tangle of tracks the engine stirs its bell, 
Leaving me captive for a lonely night 
In the hushed dimness of this strange hotel. 


I cannot know what other eyes have seen 
The paper on these walls, this pondering door, 
These windows dumb with night, the lamp between, 
Shedding its silent gold upon the floor. 


And yet, the old man with his weight of care, 
The youthful friends, the lovers—all of these 
Speak with the muted gesture of a chair, 
The muffled eloquence of draperies. 


Tomorrow I shall leave as they have done, 
And those who follow me perhaps shall find 

Something within these walls to dream upon 
That lingers like a shadow in the mind. 


Beyond these rooms, in strange and distant places, 
The transients of life go marching on, 

An ever surging tide of shifting faces, 
Pausing with dusk, departing with the dawn. 


Where do they go with all their tears and laughter 
When the last road is turned, the last word said? 

What twilight thresholds do they find thereafter 
Down dim and dusty highways of the dead? 





ANDERSON M. Scruccs. 





CAMPAIGN AGAINST DEPRESSION 


CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


Editor, International Labor News Service 


GREAT many years have 
passed since controversy 
raged around the famous pic- 

ture, ‘Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” 
A great many years have passed 
since authorities were pondering the 
propriety of permitting the noted 
painting to hang in schoolhouses and 
other public places. 

A great deal of water has flowed 
over the dam and a great many 
changes have come over public opin- 
ion and the public conscience. 

Today some twenty million organ- 
ized Americans are joined in a great 
campaign to procure jobs for the un- 
employed, believing that the misfor- 
tune of some is the proper concern 
of all and believing that the despera- 
tion of some is a danger to all social 
institutions. 

In November the present cam- 
paign was but an idea. In Decem- 
ber it began to take shape. Groups 
were coming together to discuss the 
possibilities and to think about ways 
and means. Just before Christmas 
definite plans were tentatively shaped 
and headquarters were secured. 
Little beyond the faith of a half 
dozen men formed the entire capital 
stock of the enterprise at that time. 

But, almost like a bomb out of a 
clear sky it developed that much the 
same thought had been running 
through the minds of many men 
and many groups. Almost overnight 
there was a fusing of effort, a com- 
ing together of groups. It was as 
if some strange electric current has 
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been snapped on, moving men irre- 
sistably. 

Back in those early November 
days a long, lean man went rambling 
around New York, gathering men 
one by one, pouring fast conversa- 
tion into usually incredulous ears. 
He was Roy Dickinson, who emerged 
from the World War as a major, 
who sat with Samuel Gompers and 
with him signed the famous two-man 
minority report in President Hard- 
ing’s Unemployment Conference and 
who has since become vice-president 
of Printer’s Ink, read by executives, 
advertising men and others among 
those who sell things. 

Roy Dickinson talked to Carl 
Byoir among others. Carl Byoir is 
a fast-moving person, though he 
never seems to change from an ap- 
parently leisurely tempo. In the War 
Carl Byoir was associate chairman 
of the United States Committee on 
Public Information. He knew the 
power of united action and he knew 
the mechanics thereof. Here were 
two men who knew each other’s 
minds and who talked each other’s 
language. The great issue of unem- 
ployment had been on the minds of 
both. They agreed, as they would 
agree upon an article or a headline. 

And then the miracles began to 
happen. The American Legion’s 
Commission on Unemployment had 
been studying the problem and lay- 
ing plans for an attack. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor had laid 
down an immediate action program 
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in its Vancouver Convention. An un- 
usual man named Lee H. Bristol had 
been consulted and he had gone into 
action like a rocket. Mr. Bristol is 
president of the powerful Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 

It required not overly much going 
back and forth, not overly much dis- 
cussion, not overly much eloquence 
to bring together these three tre- 
mendously powerful organizations. 
The object to be achieved was re- 
duced to its lowest common denomi- 
nator. Everything that might be 
controversial was left out. One aim 
was established—to get jobs for 
workers now unemployed. 

The goal was set at a million jobs. 
That remains the goal, but it is re- 
vealing no secret to say that nobody 
intends to stop at that. 

The American Legion, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
Association of National Advertisers 
almost at once spread into a quar- 
tette with the Legion Auxiliary com- 
pleting the picture. These four or- 
ganizations today stand as the spon- 
sors of what has been named “The 
War Against Depression,” with 
“United Action for Employment” 
as the slogan. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has played a great rdle magnifi- 
cently. President William Green at 
once designated Matthew Woll to 
represent the movement and to serve 
as chairman of the Division of Labor 
in the united movement. . The Divi- 
sion of Labor is but one of a dozen 
divisions. But it is a tremendously 
important one. Before the cam- 
paign was formally opened the Exec- 
utive Council had unanimously en- 
dorsed the campaign and approved 
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labor’s participation as a full partner 
in the joint enterprise. 

In the four organizations fully six 
million men and women are united. 
But more than twenty other organ- 
izations have agreed to cooperate 
and to say that twenty million organ- 
ized Americans are directly inter- 
ested in the great effort is probably 
to understate the fact. For, included 
among these cooperating organiza- 
tions are the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, 
the Central Conference of Jewish 
Rabbis, four or five of the major 
fraternal organizations, the Boy 
Scouts, radio, sound pictures, artists, 
still pictures, newspapers, business 
and civic organizations and so on, 
until at the end of the list it is found 
that only a few are not included. 

The entire campaign is built around 
one principle. That principle was 
proved sound during the World War. 
If a man knows that a million others 
are doing the same thing at the same 
time for the common good he will 
do it if he can, while he would not 
do that thing if he knew he would 
have to act alone. The magic is in 
united action—all for one and one 
for all. 

Here is a condensed picture of the 
machinery as it now functions: 

There is a national organization 
which suggests, which coordinates, 
which clears information, which seeks 
to inspire and lead. In the field, all 
over the United States, loca] com- 
mittees are at work as the troops in 
the field. Because it appeared the 
logical thing, the American Legion 
post commander in each community 
was called upon to serve as local 
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chairman and to form a committee 
including Legion members, trade- 
unionists and representatives of as 
many civic, social, business and pro- 
fessional organizations as were will- 
ing to serve. In all of the movement, 
from coast to coast, voluntarism is 
the basis of service. 

In national headquarters, housed 
in the Hotel Biltmore in New York 
by courtesy of the hotel as its contri- 
bution, there is a quickly but thor- 
oughly built organization. National 
Commander Henry L. Stevens, Jr., 
of the American Legion, is general 
chairman. Mark T. McKee, one of 
the Legion’s ablest men, is general 
director. Because a machine pat- 


terned after the war-time machine 
was wanted, Carl Byoir was asked 
to become director of organization. 
He has been the great coordinator, 
the bringer-together, the persuader, 


the organizer. McKee and Byoir 
are a great team. Both talk elo- 
quently and both smile eloquently. 
It is not easy to deny the requests of 
either one. 

Then come the divisions—the Divi- 
sion of Labor, the Division of News, 
the Division of Advertising, the Di- 
vision of Church Work, the Division 
of Radio, the Division of Films— 
these and many more. 

The Division of Labor was one of 
the first to swing into action. The 
labor press was asked to cooperate 
and it responded as it has seldom re- 
sponded to any call. Central Labor 
Councils were asked to go into ac- 
tion and help in the formation of 
local committees. Their response has 
been magnificent. Who can know the 
needs of the unemployed better than 
the organized wage-earners? Labor 
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has gone into the campaign deter- 
mined to do its full share. 

A system of reports has been 
created and these tie together the lo- 
cal committees and the national cam- 
paign organization. For Central La- 
bor Councils a separate report form 
has been created to serve as a double 
check. 

In national headquarters a staff of 
about a hundred men and women 
operate the most complete mobiliza- 
tion and propaganda machine the 
United States has known since the 
World War. And it is a matter of 
fact that not in six months were the 
war authorities able to create a ma- 
chine as complete as the one here 
whipped into shape in six weeks. It 
is in the best sense a propaganda ma- 
chine. This is so because it deals 
only in facts. It resorts to no “high 
pressure,” it conducts no “ballyhoo.” 
It states the case, gathers and dis- 
seminates news and leaves the matter 
of opinion to others. 

As an example of the bigness of 
the movement and the completeness 
of the machinery, examine for a mo- 
ment the organization of the Divi- 
sion of News and the Division of Ad- 
vertising. Eight hundred magazines 
have been mobilized for cooperation 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. C. 
Pearson. This includes general mag- 
azines, trade papers, agricultural 
papers and the religious press. The 
Advertising Clubs of America have 
been mobilized under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Gilbert T. Hodges; 
1,200 billboard plantowners under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Kerwin 
Fulton; Mr. .Robert B. Fentriss is 
chairman of the Car Card section, 
and Mr. Barron Collier has made 
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available over a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of car-card space for 
this division. Under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. William Hewitt, 750 
foreign language newspapers have 
agreed to carry the news of this great 
drive. 

The Division of News has been 
organized under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Frederick E. Murphy, publisher 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, and over 
900 daily newspapers have agreed to 
carry the page 1 box and to act on 
the local committees. The 2,000 
weeklies of the country are cooper- 
ating under the leadership of Mr. L. 
M. Nichols, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, and all 
of the feature services with a single 
exception are cooperating with the 
Division of News. 

In the advertising section of the 
Radio Division, the greatest machine 
for the purpose of delivering a mes- 
sage to the American people in the 
history of radio has been built. Both 
of the great chains are cooperating 
in key programs; 172 individual sta- 
tions have joined in cooperation; 96 
national advertisers who sponsor 
chain programs have definitely set 
aside a portion of this time for the 
furthering of this movement. This 
work is nationally organized. 

Mr. J. E. D. Benedict is Eastern 
Radio Chairman, while Mr. Kellogg 
Patterson, of Chicago, is Western 
Radio Chairman. Working with 
these gentlemen are the following 
district chairmen: Mr. E. M. Hirst 
in Philadelphia; Mr. Allyn B. Mc- 
Intire in Boston; Mr. Ralph Leaven- 
worth in Pittsburgh; Mr. G. B. Geis- 
singer in Los Angeles; Mr. W. 
Munro in Detroit; Mr. C. C. More- 
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land in Cincinnati and Mr. John H. 
Jameson in Cleveland. 

The Association of American Ad- 
vertising Agencies is cooperating un- 
der the chairmanship of its president, 
Mr. John Benson. 

Through every division there runs 
the same story of genuine and almost 
universal cooperation. The result 
may yet baffle the classical economists 
and those who have been almost too 
eager to say “it can’t be done.” 

More than once America, digging 
into its own inherent folkways, going 
back to the soul of its pioneer life, 
has done in its own way things that 
could be done in no other country. 

One more tremendously important 
group remains to be described. It is 
the committee of sponsors, upon 
which labor is represented by Presi- 
dent William Green, Vice-President 
Matthew Woll, Major George L. 
Berry, Victor A. Olander and Percy 
Tetlow. President Green also is a 
member of the budget committee, 
upon which falls a most important 
burden. 

Swinging back to the local com- 
mittees, let us view their work. Lo- 
cal committees have complete auton- 
omy. They may choose their own 
plans and methods. Three main 
plans have been developed by cities 
that went forward on their own initi- 
ative before there was any national 
program. Thus we have the Roches- 
ter Plan, the Muncie Plan and the 
Green Bay Plan. Essentially these 
plans aim to secure the direct place- 
ment of men in definite jobs, the 
pledging of definite amounts of 
money to be paid in wages and the 
pledging of definite numbers of hours 
of employment to be given. All mean 
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work and wages. Some committees 
follow one plan, some another, some 
all three, including the hire-a-man-to- 
the-block idea. 

How is the campaign going? Does 
America arise en masse to cure it- 
self? Does it lift iself by its boot- 
straps? 

This is written at the close of the 
second day of the campaign. Only 
two days have elapsed since the local 
committees went into action. At the 
hour of writing 39,030 men have 
gone back to work as the direct re- 
sult of this campaign. Moreover, 
headquarters has knowledge of the 
employment of 5,000 men about 
which official report has not yet been 
received. 

There seems to be no need for 
oratory. There seems to be no neces- 
sity for evangelism. The facts and 
figures seem to be more eloquent 
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than rounded periods. Responding to 
the dynamic urge of united action, 
America seems to be going back to 
work. 

No sane person believes that a 
cure has been found. No one doubts 
that conflicts and difficulties will arise. 
No one asserts that any formula has 
been found. Only one thing is hap- 
pening. Men by the thousands are 
going back to work. It is something 
to take only for what it is. But, tak- 
ing it for what it is, it happens to be 
something that has not been happen- 
ing for three years. Men and women 
by the thousand are going back to 
work. Wages will be earned. Food 
and clothing will be bought. Hope is 
being reborn. A new note is in the 
air. And that, perchance, may bring 
us back to where, freed from hun- 
ger, we as a people can grapple with 
the issues of tomorrow. 


A ZARAPE 


By swinging a blanket over his left shoulder, 
By wearing its bright-colored heart upon his sleeve, 


He takes up his bed and walks. 


It serves him well 


For wainth at night on his mat, or in the evening, 
Against a wind that purrs along the lake. 

Even at noon it hangs from his neck to his ankle, 
Unneeded in the sun—except as a king 

Always has need to be wearing majesty. 


Witter BYNNER. 




















BEHIND THE COUNTERS IN THE 
“FIVE-AND-TENS” 


Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Woman’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


familiar feature to the shopper 

everywhere. Its gay red and 
orange front brightens Main Streets 
or city blocks. The census of dis- 
tribution shows that 147 “variety” 
chain organizations alone operated in 
1929 some 5,500 5-and-1o and 
limited-price stores selling merchan- 
dise priced up to a dollar. The total 
volume of sales handled by these stores 
amounted to over eight hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

In this age of quantity production 
these stores have been accepted as 
pioneers in the field of quantity dis- 
tribution. Because they have fully 
realized their maxim, “Small profits 
on an article will become big if you sell 
enough of the article,” they have 
proved their worth in lowering the 
cost of living and many are the bar- 
gains they can offer their customers 
for nickels, dimes or quarters. Di- 
recting its policy from a central office 
through district managers, the chain 
store purchases its goods in enormous 
quantities and so can sell them at com- 
paratively low prices. Rapid sales 
turnover, overhead savings effected by 
centralized purchasing and quantity 
buying, paying cash and selling for 
cash, abolishing delivery cost and ad- 
vertising expense, have resulted in con- 
tinued growth in profits and continu- 
ous expansion. All these factors have 
contributed to amazing growth and 
much has been written of it. But there 
is another side to the picture. 


Tien “five-and-ten” has become a 


The coming of the chain store has 
been dramatic in our economic life, 
but with its coming there has been en- 
acted another drama—a drama less 
spectacular and so too often ignored. 
For a second maxim of the chain stores 
is this: “If properly displayed, goods 
will sell themselves,’ and economy has 
been furthered by a policy of hiring 
untrained salesgirls at low wages; in 
other words, selecting for jobs those 
girls available for the lowest wage 
that the market can stand. What this 
theory of low wage costs means to 
society and to the 5-and-10 salesgirls 
working behind the great hollow- 
square counters covered with jewelry, 
with kitchenware, with chocolate bars, 
with anything and everything, is a dif- 
ferent story, a less magnificent story 
but a story that should be told. 

In eighteen state surveys made in 
the years 1920 to 1928 by the 
Woman’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, information was se- 
cused on the earnings, hours and per- 
sonal history of several thousand girls 
and women employed in 5-and-10 and 
limited-price chain department stores, 
and in 1929 this material was brought 
together and analyzed in bulletin form. 
While hours of work and such things 
as nationality, age, marital and living 
conditions, and trade experience of 
the women employed would show little 
change during a period of years, 
wages, on the other hand, are likely 
to show considerable variation. So, 
because of the differences in the dates 
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of the various surveys, the original 
data were supplemented by securing a 
week’s earnings for more than 6,000 
women in 1928. From the pages of 
this bulletin the 5-and-1o salesgirl 
steps forth as a wage-earning woman 
faced with difficult work and living 
problems, and with the information 
that the survey reveals it is apparent 
that the economies afforded by the 
chain store have been a blessing not 
unmixed with evil. 

Typical of the 5-and-ro salesgirl is 
Anne O'Connor. In a 5-and-10 in 
almost any town Anne O’Connor 
works 814 hours each day, handing 
elastics, ribbons, buttons, notions 
across the counter and depositing 
nickels and dimes in the clanging cash 
register. On Saturdays, the big trad- 
ing day, Anne works 10 hours, while 
farmers, factory workers, and busy 
housekeepers jostle each other in a 
frantic attempt to catch up on the 
many shopping needs that have ac- 
cumulated through the week. 

For this, her 5234-hour service, 
Anne receives $12 a week—$12 with 
which to pay her living expenses and 
buy the shiny black satin dresses, the 
cheap shoes, the little felt hats, in 
short, all her clothing. Six dollars in 
payment of her board and room must 
go to her mother, for the clothing and 
feeding of the rest of the family, with 
three younger O’Connors, more than 
consumes the substance of Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s carpenter’s wages. Not much 
is left for the normal healthy recrea- 
tional things so necessary to the life 
of a girl of 17, hardly enough for a 
weekly trip to the movies. 

Twelve dollars could scarcely be 
called a living wage. Computing an 


average of the decisions rendered by 
various minimum wage boards, it was 
estimated that $15.71 was the mini- 
mum cost for a single woman living 
independently in 1928. It is reason- 
able to suppose that this is a low esti- 
mate. Yet in the Women’s Bureau 
survey, the median of a week’s earn- 
ings in the last quarter of 1928 of 
over 6,000 girls working in 5-and-10- 
cent stores was found to be $12. 
And the median means that half the 
girls earned less than $12 and half 
of them earned more. 

Seventy per cent of the girls earned 
less than $15, and further study of the 
data establishes the fact that in too 
many instances wages were well below 
the health and decency level. Only 7 
per cent earned as much as $18, and 
25 per cent earned less than $10. 

Wage standards, however, differed 
with localities, and in certain states and 
cities a higher standard of wages 
paid threw a brighter aspect on the 
situation. In California, for instance, 
the median was $16, the minimum 
wage permitted by law for experienced 
workers in the state. Michigan with 
a $15 median and Kentucky with $14 
ranked next. Of five additional cities 
studied, Chicago stood out as having 
a median of $18. In contrast to these 
figures, the medians of $8.80 for 
Maryland and of $9 for six states— 
Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Tennessee— 
present a rather gloomy picture. 

All chains did not follow the same 
wage policy. Of five chains compared 
in the Bureau report, wage rates in 
one tended to be consistently lower 
and those in another consistently 
higher than was the case with the re- 
maining three chains. 
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The theory that young unmarried 
girls living at home should be paid a 
low wage because they can live more 
cheaply is discredited in the report. 
Even though it was found that nearly 
three-fifths of the 5-and-10-cent store 
salesgirls, 82 per cent of whom were 
single, were under 20, and well over a 
fourth under 18, and that 92 per cent 
of those reporting on living condition 
made their homes with relatives, these 
facts, in the opinion of the Women’s 
Bureau, do not justify the low wage 
standards prevailing. 

“To the extent that the employed 
girl is unable to maintain herself en- 
tirely she becomes dependent upon her 
family,” it is pointed out, “‘and thus 
contributes materially to any precari- 
ous financial condition existing within 
the family while actually spending her 
time and energy in work that should 
afford her a living in the case 
of the girl receiving somewhat more 
adequate return for her labor it has 
been shown repeatedly that a large 
majority of those living at home must 
contribute to the support of others 
besides themselves if the family is to 
be maintained above the subsistence 
level.” 

In the typical case of Anne O’Con- 
nor, Anne’s semidependency consti- 
tutes a continual worry to Mr. O’Con- 
nor, whose own financial situation is 
always precarious. Since the depres- 
sion, his work has been intermittent, 
his savings are running low, and he is 
constantly facing the possibility of 
periodic or extended unemployment, 
in which case Anne’s meager earnings, 
which are not adequate for the sup- 
port of herself, would be slender help 
in tiding the family over. Living at 








home does not remove her burden 
from her family, nor does it remedy 
the social injustice to her of doing a 
full week’s work for a nonliving wage. 

While it is true that some chains 
try to remedy in a small degree the 
low wages that they pay by some form 
of bonus or vacation system, the fact 
remains that their wage standard is 
lower than that in most other indus- 
tries in whatever state or year studied. 
This fact is brought out in the 
Women’s Bureau survey by statistics 
available for fifteen states. 

More progressive hour than wage 
standards reported by the Bureau. In 
selecting Anne O’Connor as typical it 
was stated that she worked a day of 
8% hours, with 10 hours on Saturday, 
a total of 52% hours. The survey 
showed that almost 70 per cent of 
the women studied had a working 
week of over 48 and including 54 
hours, and almost 30 per cent of the 
girls worked over 10 hours on Satur- 
day. 

Saturday hours present a very real 
problem to the 5-and-10-cent stores, 
due to the fact that Saturday is almost 
always the big trading day, especially 
in smaller towns. While none of the 
girls studied had a Monday-to-Friday 
daily schedule in excess of 9 hours, 
nearly three-fifths worked more than 
9 hours on Saturday; more than a fifth 
worked over 10 but under 12 hours, 
and 8 per cent worked 12 hours or 
longer. 

Nevertheless, the survey shows that 
all chains had introduced into many of 
their stores daily, weekly and Satur- 
day hour schedules shorter than those 
allowed by law for mercantile estab- 
lishments, and hour standards were far 
superior to wage standards. 
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The wages received by the 5-and-10 
salesgirls do not show appreciable in- 
crease with years spent in the store’s 
service. Experience and efficiency 
count for little in the sales policies of 
the chain stores. If a girl remains in 
the s5-and-1o for five years she may 
receive $15 or $16—the Women’s 
Bureau data scarcely justify much 
greater optimism, except perhaps for 
the exceptional women in the excep- 
tional store in the exceptional state. 
It is no wonder that less than a tenth 
of the girls who furnished information 
about their experience had stuck to the 
job in this type of store for five years. 
Less than 2 per cent could point to 
a service record of 10 years or more, 
and these veterans must have had 
something other than a mercenary in- 
centive or adequate monetary reward 
as their reason for remaining. The 
report says: “Of 28 women who had 
been in the trade for 10 years or 
longer, more than half earned at least 
$12 and a fourth earned as much as 
$15. Eight earned less than $10, the 
rate in some cases running down to $9 
or less.” 

Nor can these establishments be 
considered as stepping stones to better 
jobs in department stores or specialty 
shops, as is sometimes claimed. The 
experience gained doubtless has some 
value in the mercantile world, but as 
a training school the chain stores 
would seem far from ideal or even 
satisfactory. For the most part little 
sales ability or initiative is required or 
expected of the girl behind the counter. 

And so the conclusion remains that, 
pioneer though the chain store is in the 
field of management and distribution, 
its social theory of wages lags far be- 
hind, and our 5-and-10s remain sym- 
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bolical of two things—household 
economies and low standards in wages. 
Sooner or later the realization must 
come that a wage policy that results 
in a high labor turnover is not sound 
business, that an efficient sales force 
is an asset, and that no institution can 
forge ahead at the expense of its em- 
ployees receiving continued approval. 

More and more thinking people in 
a community, more and more organ- 
ized groups such as the Y. W. C. A., 
women’s clubs, and trade unions, are 
beginning to show concern about 
underpaid workers and the effect of 
low wage standards not only on the 
girls themselves but on the community 
and the nation. The struggle of the 
poorly paid chain-store salesgirl is 
making an appeal with growing 
knowledge of the facts and with 
realization of the unsoundness of 
such wage policy. 

Already there is a tendency among 
progressive and pioneering chains to 
strengthen the unsound policies in re- 
gard to standards in wages and train- 
ing in salesmanship. In an investiga- 
tion of 5-and-10-cent stores in New 
York a few years ago it was found 
that in two of the eight chains studied 
an effort was being made to teach sales- 
manship. In one of these the type 
of salesgirl ‘was strikingly higher than 
in any of the other stores visited.” Of 
this chain it was stated, in addition, 
that “The frank and open desire of 
the central executives and of the local 
managers in this chain to talk over 
their problems and to secure ideas 
from other progressive establishments 
on hours, wages and methods of em- 
ployment was in striking contrast to 
the hidebound, over-organized spirit 
shown in some other instances.” 
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WOMAN’S PLACE—WHAT WILL 





DETERMINE IT? 


FRIEDA S. MILLER 


Director, Division of Women in Industry, New York State Department of Labor 


sponse to changing economic con- 

ditions, and the attitude toward 
the wage-earning woman is no excep- 
tion. When labor is scarce, as during 
the war, the presence of women in in- 
dustry is hailed as a sign of national 
strength and is encouraged by every 
possible means. The promotion of 
women’s work in Russia today is the 
most striking current example of this 
attitude. When there is a surplus of 
labor, on the other hand, as during 
the present depression, women work- 
ers are less cordially received in many 
quarters. There is nothing new in this 
changing attitude; the pendulum of 
popular opinion has swung back and 
forth during every period of labor 
shortage and labor surplus. 

The fundamental forces which 
shape our economic life do not swing 
back and forth like a pendulum, how- 
ever. There is, instead, a steady pro- 
gression in our economic development. 
Should our attitudes be determined by 
superficial, transitory circumstances or 
should they be determined by more 
fundamental forces? Is there a sound 
basis for the periodic prejudice against 
women workers? Are women casual 
members of the wage-earning popula- 
tion, who drift in and out of industry 
as economic conditions change; or are 
they an integral part of our economic 
life, whose right to their jobs should 
be as indisputable as that of working 
men; whose position, like men’s, is 


| sone attitudes change in re- 
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determined not by personal whims but 


‘by general economic forces? The 


questions are by no means new ones. 
They become questions of vast impor- 
tance, however, as often as jobs for 
women, as a sex, are challenged, and 
can be answered only after a careful 
searching of facts and a real under- 
standing of the reasons for women’s 
work outside the home and of the sig- 
nificance of their place in the indus- 
trial world. 

We do not need statistics to tell us 
that women have long constituted an 
important part of our wage-earning 
population, but the recently released 
figures from the 1930 Census lend new 
interest to the subject. They show, 
for one thing, that while the number 
and proportion of women workers 
have been steadily increasing, the most 
striking gains were made in earlier 
decades. The number of women en- 
gaged in nonagricultural occupations 
increased 32 per cent between 1920 
and 1930; but it increased 44 per cent 
between 1900 and 1910, and 58 per 
cent between 1880 and 1890. Fifty 
years ago, when the Census of 1880 
was taken, 15 out of every 100 women 
and girls in the country were gainfully 
employed. In 1900, 19 out of every 
100 were employed; in 1920, 21; and 
in 1930, 22. Oddly enough the same 
changes have occurred in the propor- 
tion of women wage-earners as com- 
pared with men, for out of every 100 
gainfully occupied persons in 1880, 15 
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were women and girls; in 1900, 18 
were women and girls; in 1920, 21; 
and in 1930, 22. 

While the increase has been gradual 
in both the number and proportion of 
women wage-earners as a whole, there 
have been rapid changes in some fields. 
The tremendous growth of business 
and the consequent demand for office 
workers during the first two decades 
of the century opened such wide op- 
portunities to women that by 1920 
there were more women employed in 
offices than in factories. It is in cleri- 
cal work that the proportion of 
women, as well as the number, has 
been increasing most strikingly. 

In some industries, such as paper 
and wood pulp, rubber and cotton, the 
development of new processes has re- 
duced opportunities for women in 
fields in which they were once em- 
ployed. In other industries, new 
processes and increased mechanization 
have had an opposite effect. The de- 
velopment of lifting devices and the 
substitution of machinery for muscle 
have made it possible for women to 
manipulate heavy materials and per- 
form work which was once open only 
tomen. Similarly new industries have 
created new employment opportunities 
for women. With the growth of the 
electrical industry there has been a de- 
mand for women to assemble small 
parts, mount delicate filaments, and 
perform other work for which deftness 
and lightness of touch are essential. 
In short, a consideration of the fields 
of work in which the increase of 
women: has been most marked, em- 
phasizes the fact that women have be- 
come an essential part of our indus- 
trial life as a result of changes during 
the past fifty years which have in- 
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creased demands for the work of both 
men and women. 

Perhaps the most important reasons 
for the increasing employment of 
women within the past fifty years lie 
in the economic changes within the 
family itself. Fifty years ago only a 
small proportion of our population 
lived in large cities; the large majority 
of families lived on farms, in rural 
communities or in small towns. If we 
consider the economy of one of those 
families of as recent times as our 
grandfather’s day, we recall a single 
house, with its yard and kitchen gar- 
den. We know that this garden fur- 
nished a large proportion of the 
family’s food supply and furnished 
considerable occupation for the mother 
in canning and preserving its surplus 
yield for winter use. The women of 
the family had further occupation in 
baking the bread and cake, perhaps 
even making butter and soap. They 
made most of the family’s clothing; 
they cleaned the house and washed the 
clothes and engaged in many other oc- 
cupations, such as making rugs and 
bedding and teaching the household 
arts to the daughters. 

There are places in the United 
States today where life continues to 
be lived on terms that are not much 
changed. But, meanwhile, as our big 
cities and “‘one-industry areas” have 
grown, far different living conditions 
have developed for an ever increasing 
section of the population. Workers 
in large cities must generally take it 
for granted that they will live in 
rented dwellings, and not in houses 
but in flats and apartments. A garden 
is not to be thought of. Nor is there 
storage space to contain the garden 
produce even if there were any to 
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harvest and preserve. This once im- 
portant function of the housewife has 
been taken over by what is now a great 
industry, and her winter string beans, 
tomatoes and spinach no longer come 
from her own preserving kettle but 
out of a can that awaits its day of use- 
fulness on a grocer’s shelf. Bread is 
now bought from the large bakery. In 
the same way much of the family ward- 
robe is bought ready made, sometimes 
because it is preferred but often be- 
cause it is cheaper than a similar arti- 
cle would be if it were made at home. 
Even some of the laundry and clean- 
ing have moved out of the home and 
into the factory and that which re- 
mains has been lightened by factory- 
made devices. 

In this fashion, modern industry 
with its mass production has not 
only changed the economic status 
of women and rendered them rela- 
tively less productive in the home, but 
it has vastly changed the entire 
family budget. Money played a rela- 
tively small part in the income of the 
farm family which grew its own food, 
made its own clothing, and even pro- 
vided its own entertainment at church 
suppers and school picnics. Even the 
family in a small town is not entirely 
dependent upon a money income when 
it can count a house and garden among 
its assets. But in the large industrial 
city today, everything must be bought. 
The wage-earner must count on his 
pay envelope for shelter, food and 
clothing, and even his recreation is re- 
duced to dollars and cents. Merely 
to get “out of doors” in a satisfactory 
sense requires the spending of the 
city-dweller’s money for transporta- 
tion, 





In brief, in one matter after an- 
other the needs and interests of a 
working-class family in a modern big 
city have come to depend not en pro- 
ductive activities within the home but 
on the supply of ready cash with which 
the equivalent of the one-time home 
products can more cheaply be pur- 
chased. It is not the decision of the 
individual family that has brought 
about these changes but industrial in- 
terests at work in the perfection of 
a machine technique and the spread 
of mass production which have forced 
the worker to accept the new state of 
affairs. All he can do is to take life 
as he finds it and buy, instead of mak- 
ing, al! that he uses. 

It is for the women of the family 
that this change has had the greatest 
significance. As their breadmaking 
has gone into the bakery, their sewing 
to the factory and their washing to 
the laundry, mass production has been 
freeing them from many of their 
traditional tasks, but it has not freed 
them from the need of supporting 
themselves or of contributing to the 
family income. The same forces 
which have made it possible for 
women to work outside the home have 
also made it necessary for millions of 
women today. From one point of 
view, industrial development and the 
changes it has brought have meant a 
release from oven and wash tub; from 
another they have merely freed women 
to face anew the question: how can I 
contribute my age-old share to the 
family well-being? Under the older 
system men could not alone supply the 
family with all its needs, and in this 
respect the situation has not changed. 
The maiden aunts and grown daugh- 
ters can no longer “earn their way” 
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by working at home. Even wives in 
many families can not contribute all 
that is required in this way. Women 
have accepted as inevitable the 
changes which machine civilization 
has wrought in the conditions of 
their work; they have followed the 
wash tub, the oven, the sewing ma- 
chine into the factory and returned 
home with their contribution in cash 
instead of in the goods which their 
grandmother made. 

For those who still feel that 
woman’s place is in the home, there 
are two alternatives. They must 
choose either to give up the mass pro- 
duction of food, clothing and labor- 
saving devices and return to the vil- 
lage economy, or to increase our per 
capita production of these things to 
the point where men alone can pro- 
duce enough to support the women of 
the country in leisure. 

Much has been written concerning 
the important place of women as pro- 
ducers in modern industry. Their 
place as consumers is more apt to be 
overlooked. It has been estimated, 
on the basis of recent Census figures, 
that women workers together repre- 
sented a purchasing power of more 
than five billion dollars in 1930. Just 
as industrial expansion has been a 
cause of women’s employment, every 
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employed woman has in turn created 
a new demand for shoes or washing 
machines or other factory made arti- 


cles. It is because of this fact that 
the substitution of unemployed men 
for women workers would not “solve” 
the present depression. Assuming that 
such a substitution could be made, it 
would not change the total purchasing 
power of the wage-earning population. 
It would merely shift unemployment 
from one group to another, and create 
suffering and want for additional indi- 
viduals and families as it relieved it 
for others. The causes of unemploy- 
ment lie deeper, and far more funda- 
mental remedies must be sought. 
During an emergency we are apt to 
think in terms of the immediate ques- 
tions before us, and, forgetting past 
and future, fail to see the situation as 
a whole. As the pressure of our im- 
mediate problem increases, we can ex- 
pect a revival of the old prejudices 
against the woman wage-earner. But 
just as surely can we expect to see these 
old prejudices yield, as the realization 
grows among both men and women 
of the consequences to themselves if 
now, for the first time, large numbers 
of women were to be excluded from 
a chance to do useful work when that 
work is being massed in shop and fac- 


tory. 


One adequate support 


For the calamities of mortal life 

Exists, one only; an assured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good. 





WorpswortH. 
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Ho tt Ross 
Former President, Mississippi State Federation of Labor 


and 


Tuomas E. CARROLL 
General Representative, International Association of Machinists 


HE mighty Mississippi rolls on 
to the Gulf and as it flows laz- 
ily on it misses the happy songs, 
the strumming banjos and the laughter 
that once permeated the air from 
landings where happy men loaded the 
cotton on side-wheelers and enjoyed 
the occasional visits of the show-boats. 

“Ole Man River” has witnessed 
much merriment and pathos while 
Providence and the idiosyncrasies of 
humanity have played the cards upon 
the great territory where it sluggishly 
wends its way. Reminiscences of 
races, such as the famous Robert E. 
Lee and the Whipporwill, of races of 
red men huddled upon their mounds 
for protection against the floods 
caused by her swollen stream, of civi- 
lized men fighting bloody wars upon 
her banks, of human slavery that was 
supposed to have been abolished, of 
human beings who attempted to con- 
fine her waters within her own narrow 
channels, of men, women and children 
who were drowned in her angry wa- 
ters during the trying days of the 
floods present themselves to the 
“Father of Waters” as the centuries 
roll by. 

Today another chapter is being 
written into the history of “Ole Man 
River.” Another battle is in progress. 
It is a battle between the ingenuity of 
man and nature. Man is using every 
means at his command to harness 
“Ole Man River” and time alone can 
tell who will be the victor. 
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Gigantic machines and thousands of 
brawny horny-handed sons of toil line 
the banks of “Ole Man River” while 
she is apparently sleeping and are 
feverishly working day and night 
every day in the year in an attempt 
to forever stem the tide of her spo- 
radic and certain floods. 

The machines used in this fight are 
monstrous, massive and powerful. We 
were amazed at the enormity of these 
machines. It might be of interest to 
the reader to give a brief description 
of one of the types of machines used 
on these huge projects. One of the 
machines is called the ‘‘Monighan.” 
It is a waling drag-line machine 
weighing 700 tons and has a 165-foot 
boom with a total coverage of 330 
feet. The bucket alone weighs sev- 
eral tons and carries 10 cubic yards 
of earth with a possible 50-loads-per- 
hour capacity. The big thing resem- 
bles some prehistoric animal and does 
most everything but talk. We watched 
it in action on Sunday morning and 
it really raised sand by the hundreds 
of cubic yards and piled it high upon 
the already mountainous levees that 
are intended to hold back the waters 
from the surrounding lowlands that 
are reputed to be richer than those 
of the River Nile. We, as labor rep- 
resentatives, of course were forcibly 
reminded of the technological dis- 
placement of labor that had taken 
place because of such machines. 

The common laborers used on these 
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projects are, in the main, those hard- 
ened natives who have borne the 
brunt of many a flood, many a drouth 
and many other abuses. And they are 
not having a happy change of life by 
their new employment. One of these 
men when interviewed was asked, 
“There must have been a great deal 
of suffering and human misery in this 
section during the 1927 flood, wasn’t 
there?’”’ His reply was simple but 
firm, ““Dey was den and am now.” 

We (when we use this word we 
mean Holt Ross and Thomas E. 
Carroll) visited 
these projects 
and watched the 
men at work. 
We watched 
them in their 
camps and in 
their humble 
homes. We 
talked with them 
relative to their 
employment, and 
are relating facts 
submitted by 
these men, who 
testified freely to 
us in the presence 
of witnesses. We have no purpose 
in view at this time other than to 
acquaint the people of the United 
States with conditions that are ac- 
tually existing on these flood-control 
projects with the hope that enough 
sentiment will be aroused among lib- 
erty-loving citizens to demand that 
Congress see to it that these simple 
folks be no longer subjected to such 
flagrant exploitation. All of the data 
that we shall give will be based upon 
actual testimony but we shall not use 
names for obvious reasons. 





“Yas suh, we works every Sunday” 
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“What are your working hours?” 
was the question propounded to our 
first witness. 

His answer came without any hesi- 
tancy, “Boss, we just works from can 
to can’t.” 

“Just what do you mean by that ex- 
pression?” 

“T just means that we work until 
we is whipped down.” 

This unique and strange testimony 
was corroborated by all of the other 
witnesses whom we examined. In no 
instance did a common laborer testify 
that he worked 
shorter than a 
12-hour day, and 
the great major- 
ity testified that 
it was customary 
for them to be 
required to fre- 
quently work 
from 14 to 16 
hours with no ex- 
tra pay for extra 
time. 

“Do you work 
on Sunday, too?” 
was a question 
propounded to 
all interviewed and the answer from 
the great majority was in keeping 
with that of our first witness, who 
said, ‘““Yas, suh; we works every Sun- 
day.” In passing we also might add 
that night work is general on all of 
these projects. 

In order that the reader might be 
informed, we wish to mention the fact 
that these instances cited are on 
projects being done by private con- 
tractors unless otherwise mentioned. 
While reading information regarding 
wages and hours, please note that 
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wages on such Government projects 
have been from $3 to $3.50 per 
8-hour day. Your attention is also 
called to the fact that these projects 
were speeded-up by Congress to stim- 
ulate business during the depression 
and to aid the unemployment situa- 
tion. The story given you here may 
convince you that neither of these two 
objectives are being realized, regard- 
less of the expenditure of the vast 
sums of money appropriated for that 
purpose. 

The wage scales on some of these 
projects are almost unbelievable. 
They range from 75 cents per 12-hour 
minimum work-day to $2 in a very 
few scattered cases. In a majority 
of the cases observed by us, the wage 
scale was around $1.25 per day. The 
alarming feature of the whole inves- 
tigation was that in numerous cases 
the men were promised a certain wage 
scale but were actually paid only a 
small part of the amount due them. 
Out of one group of 30 men ques- 
tioned we learned that they had 
worked a total of 439 days, had been 
promised a total of $549.75 in wages 
but were actually paid only $144.75, 
or an average of a little less than 
33 cents per day per man. We ran 
upon many interesting arrangements 
about employment of labor. For in- 
stance, a man and a mule were em- 
ployed at 75 cents per day each and 
neither ever received their full wages. 
To be frank it seems as if in a ma- 
jority of cases that wage scales meant 
nothing, as they were often paid only 
small parts of their pay due them. As 
one mechanic of 25 years’ experience 
who was working for 12 hours per 
day for $2 per day and who was only 
able to collect a small part of the 


money due him, explained to us, ‘““We 
are almost working for nothing and 
don’t always get even that.” 

The majority of the contractors 
have installed commissaries where 
they compel their employees to buy 
their supplies if they expect to con- 
tinue their employment. Practically 
every witness pointed out that the 
prices charged were unreasonable. 
Although prices varied slightly it 
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seems that prices generally charged 
in the Greenville, Mississippi, area 
were: 12-pound sack flour, 75 cents; 
2 pounds sugar, 25 cents; 4 pounds 
lard, 75 cents; dry salt pork, 20 cents 
pound; and cheap-grade overalls 
$2.50 per suit. Some of the commis- 
saries required their patrons to pur- 
chase a minimum of $4.50 supplies 
each week. Some employers deducted 
certain amounts from the unmarried 
men for cooks’ fees, and charges were 
also made for ice water. In the tented 
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camps $1 per week is deducted for 
tents. Although many witnesses stated 
that many overcharges were apparent 
on their accounts, in no single instance 
was a credit ever given, and many 
stated that it was really dangerous to 
complain of these overcharges. One 
negro stated that they now called the 
commissary the “robbersary.” 

The mighty “Father of Waters” re- 
sembles a great python as it wends 
its way around its willow-bound 
banks, flanked on either side by vast 
stretches of fields of snowy-white cot- 
ton. We crossed 
it by bridge at 
Vicksburg, where 
memories of 
Civil War days 
are still fresh in 
the minds of 
many natives. 
We journeyed up 
her gumbo mud- 
banks at various 


points, marvel- 
ing at those gi- 
gantic machines 


making murder- 
ous assaults upon 
her bed of sand. 
At times we were 
on modern con- 
crete roads and at 
other times we were bogged in muddy 
roads while en route to some place to 
check up on bits of information we 
had gathered. We visited first Missis- 
sippi, then Louisiana, then Arkansas 
to Greenville, Mississippi, and there 
talked with those people who still 
have vivid impressions of the flood 
which resulted from the first break at 
Mounds Landing back in 1927. Plan- 
tation owners revealed that they were 
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forced to take refuge upon the Indian 
mounds that were built by the wise red 
men centuries ago as havens of refuge 
from “Ole Man River’s” frequent 
tantrums. Here they herded their 
cattle and their children and awaited 
the refugee boats and some stayed 
many weeks until the angry waters re- 
ceded. We stopped at a country ho- 
tel one day for lunch. In the dining 
room one dusky maid in a shy manner 
said to Mr. Carroll, “Mister, I bet you 
is a preacher.” “Sure, he is a preacher, 
Mr. Ross chimed in.” She then 
walked into the 
kitchen and we 
heard her shrill 
voice ring out, 
“Cook an extra 
chicken, dere is a 
big preacher here 
for dinner.” 

We made dili- 
gent inquiry rela- 
tive to working 
conditions and 
treatment of 
these common 
laborers and the 
information con- 
veyed to us con- 
vinces us that Al 
Capone was only 
an amateur 
racketeer as compared with some 


of these contractors. Some of the in- 
cidents and practices that were called 
to our attention convinces us that 
slavery in its most trying days was 
mild compared with the reign of ter- 
ror inflicted upon these simple river 
folks. We herewith enumerate with- 
out any exaggeration or comment 
some of the abuses called to our at- 
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tention and, as Ripley would say, 
“You can believe it or not.” 

“A” was discharged because he 
burned a bearing on a tractor and his 
pay totaling $40 was refused him, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had 
reported that the tractor needed oil 
and that he was told to go ahead and 
drive her anyway. 

“B” was refused his wages because 
he saw fit to quit his job. 

“C,” through no fault of his own, 
had his arm broken by a stump-puller 
in Louisiana where they have a work- 
men’s compensation law. He worked 
14% days at $1.25 for a 12-hour day 
and was not only discharged without 
pay for his injury but his earned pay 
was refused him likewise. 

“D” was so badly beaten-up by a 
foreman on a certain contract that he 
was under surgeon’s care for days and 
he was never paid the wages due him. 

“E’s” wife disputed the correctness 
of her husband’s commissary account 
and was unmercifully whipped by the 
boss with a plow line. 

“F” was discharged because an 
axle broke on the tractor he was driv- 
ing and he never received one cent of 
the wages due him. 

“G” was internally injured when a 
tractor turned over on him and he 
was never paid anything for his in- 
juries or for the time he had put in. 
This was likewise a Louisiana case. 

“Hl” was severely injured while 
working as a machinist’s helper 
through no fault of his own but was 
never paid his time due him. 

“IT” was a woman who was beaten 
in a camp because she failed to have 
her husband’s lunch ready when he 
returned from work. 

These were just a few of the many 


instances recited to us of flagrant 
abuses and we believe that they are 
sufficient to convince anyone that steps 
should be taken to prevent any further 
atrocities of such a nature. 

Time will not permit us here to dis- 
cuss the many angles of our investi- 
gation but a few more typical expres- 
sions might prove of interest. “Who 
lives in those new houses there?” 
“That’s where the driving bosses live, 
cap’n.” Another query propounded 
to us was of interest to me, “What 
we don’t just understands is why these 
Government contractors can always 
get theirs, but we can’t ever get ours. 
Is the Government really broke?” 
This expression also caused me to 
make a note, ‘““We are here to make 
an investigation of conditions and will 
make a preliminary report in the near 
future regarding certain apparent 
abuses.” ‘‘Lawd knows it is time 
somebody is doing some liminary 
work for us.” We asked the ques- 
tion, “Is there much sickness on these 
projects?’ And the answer was im- 
mediately forthcoming, “Yas, suh; de 
malaria, de flu, and de numony gets 
a heap ub ’em, and I doubts if you 
gen’men could revive through a long 
spell here.” 

What do the business men think of 
the situation? Well, a resolution 
adopted by the Vicksburg (Missis- 
sippi) Chamber of Commerce might 
be indicative of what they think. This 
resolution adopted on November 19 
deplores the fact that this flood-con- 
trol work is being done by private con- 
tractors without regard to the eco- 
nomic interests, commercial or other- 
wise, of this area, with the result that 
unemployment in this area is thereby 
being increased rather than abated. It 
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further deplores the fact that the Gov- 
ernment base at that point is now shut 
down, with millions of dollars worth 
of equipment and hundreds of skilled 
mechanics idle. The fact that the 
8-hour day is not in use on these proj- 
ects is regretted and regret is also ex- 
pressed in the fact that the Govern- 
ment is placed in an unfavorable po- 
sition in bidding upon this work. The 
“therefores” are very pertinent and 
interesting and the whole is called to 
the attention of the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Army Engineers. 

One high 
official in the 
United States 
Army Engi- 
neering De- 
partment was 
asked what 
steps the 
Government 
could take to 
rectify condi- 
tions on these 
private con- 
tracts, and 
his reply was 
“absolutely 
nothing.” 
Several Congressmen have become 
unusually interested in this unhappy 
situation where Government money 
appropriated to stimulate business 
and employment has been used with 
reverse results and to fatten the 
pockets of certain unscrupulous and 
racketeering contractors. 

Shall we, as citizens of this land of 
the free and the home of the brave, 
sit idly by and see these simple sub- 
jects of “Ole Man River” ruthlessly 
exploited and held in virtual slavery 
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by certain groups of these desecrators 
of the Sabbath, these floggers of men 
and women, these thieves of their em- 
ployees’ paltry wages, and these “rob- 
bisary” profiteers ? 

It must be remembered that the in- 
estimable damage caused from the in- 
undation of 1927 was caused from 
breakings of levees built by private 
contractors. The Government-built 
levees held. They were built by free 
labor, labor paid decent wages, and by 
labor working reasonable hours. 

The mighty Mississippi rolls on to- 
the Gulf and as it flows lazily on it: 
misses the 
happy songs, 
the strum- 
ming banjos, 
and the 
laughter . that 
once perme- 
ated the air 
from. land- 
ings where 
happy men 
loaded the 
side-wheelers 
and enjoyed 
the occasion- 
visits of 

show-boats. 

Perhaps “Ole Man River” is not 
sleeping so soundly that he is not cog- 
nizant of the mistreatment accorded 
his subjects. 

And then some of these days “‘Ole 
Man River” might become full again, 
filled to overflowing. He might sweep 
the mountainous levees before him 
like vapor swept before the sun. 

In the meanwhile the battle rages 
on, and as for the result, time, God’s 
referee, alone can tell. 
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HE business tide will turn—it 

always has—and the uncomfort- 

able avoirdupois of rising prices 
will rest heavily upon the wage-earner 
long before the dissipation of surplus 
labor will allow him to put in his claim 
for more appropriate remuneration. 

Despite the warming atmosphere 
of new-born hope and optimism, this 
postdepression period of rising prices 
is one in which labor suffers most from 
a reduction in real income; that is, in 
the relationship wages bear to prices. 

During this period of economic re- 
covery the goods, services, amenities 
and relaxations necessary to the work- 
ers’ existence soar in price and the 
worker’s unadvanced wage becomes 
relatively little more than an install- 
ment on their purchase. Labor has at- 
tacked this enigma in the past at but 
one point, the least vulnerable one at 
the moment, and with but one cry, 
“more wages,” forgetting, or not ob- 
serving, that the country had not re- 
covered its normal economic status 
and that the balance of surplus labor 
was unfavorable. This cry of “more 
wages” should be reserved for a little 
later when production is in full swing, 
everyone is working, and the scalp of 
high prices has been nailed to our 
door. 

For rapidly mounting prices, nearly 
always on goods that have been pro- 
duced by cheap depression labor, will 
usually devour the small gains that are 
made by wage demands. Here is what 
happened in a western mill after the 
industrial setback of 1921. Wages 
were at a depression level; but the 
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company stores were operated on a § 
per cent profit ; company houses rented 
for from $3 to $10 a month; board at 
the company hotel was $28 a month; 
the gymnasium was free; and, as an 
instance of a small item in particular, 
pool was 5 cents a game. These prices 
had been established during the de- 
pression and had not been advanced. 

Without giving a thought to the 
open back door, the men demanded 
more wages, approximately 25 cents a 
day on all wages below $4.50, and 50 
cents a day on all wages above that. 
The company sweetly and kindly 
granted the raise. But the next day, 
a sign on the clock stated that from 
then on there would be a slight ad- 
vance in company store prices (20 per 
cent, to be exact), company house rent 
would be increased to range from $8 
to $18 a month, board at the company 
hotels would be $36 dollars and gym- 
nasium memberships would be granted 
to those wishing them at $1 per month 
fee. Incidentally, pool jumped to 10 
cents a game. And the irony of it all 
was that nothing could be done about 
it. Nearly every man in the mill was 
$4 or $5 a month worse off than be- 
fore. 

Had the men stated to the company 
that they would consider the man- 
ager’s agreement not to raise prices 
as a partial wage increase and two 
months later, when orders were heav- 
iest and men none too plentiful, de- 
manded their 25- and 50-cent wage 
advances as the other part of the 
promised increase, they would have 
benefited doubly thereby. 
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Where the company has no hold- 
ings but the plant, as in urban in- 
dustry, then a direct demand for more 
wages is in order, providing the avail- 
able supply of labor has decreased to 
a point that makes the move propi- 
tious. However, when business has in- 
creased to a point where leaders feel 
that some share of the increased prof- 
its should go to labor, but realize that 
a demand for more pay at this time 
is hopeless, some lesser demands can 
often be satisfied. 

Perhaps an undesirable efficiency 
system can be abolished, or a request 
for a roof over the rain-swept sorting 
table may be granted. Small heaters 
should be installed along the bench 
for numbed fingers that are crucified 
at their cold task for eight hours. This 
is the time to get them. The abolition 
of these lice of drudgery, the creation 
of more comfort while on the job, is 
a cumulative action and the rewards 
may be enjoyed as free income by us 
and by the men who come after us on 
the job. 

But what about prices? If our 
bread and butter is to jump ahead un- 
til the relative distance between our 
wages and our sustenance and desires 
is as great or greater than before, 
then are we any better off, even though 
we may have demanded and got our 
wage increase when the time was ripe? 
Soaring prices will rob every wage 
battle of the fruits of victory. Amer- 
ican workmen have neglected this im- 
portant angle of their economic lives, 
chiefly, perhaps, becatise it is a difficult 
problem to battle with the weapons 
available. 

Then, too, there is the fear of pierc- 
ing the price-establishing entities 
too deeply, and rupturing the stand- 
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ard of living of a fellow workman. 
The most casual investigation will 
usually show that such fears are 
groundless if the workers in that in- 
dustry have the least vestige of bar- 
gaining power. If they have none, an 
extremely high price for the product 
they produce will not be shared with 
them. For example, sugar. A raucous 
cry arose from the sugar interests for 
a tariff on sugar to protect the stand- 
ard of living of the American work- 
man. One large financier was so zeal- 
ous in this matter that he resorted to 
bribery in order to make this protec- 
tion more assured. The result is, of 
course, a higher price on sugar, but we 
may look to the Colorado beet fields 
for an illustration of the supposed pro- 
tection—Mexican labor, long hours, 
starvation wages, and unspeakable 
living conditions. Monopolistic prices 
do not assure decent wages to the em- 
ployees in an industry unless those 
employees are in a very strategic posi- 
tion to bargain, and in that case they 
will not be affected anyway. 

Before a commodity price can be 
attacked, it must first be determined, 
by delving into the mysterious envel- 
opment of labor costs, capital costs, 
producer’s margin, wholesalers’ mar- 
gin, jobbers’ profit and retailers’ 
profit, who is escaping with the lion’s 
share of the value product, or value 
added by labor, manufacture, trans- 
port, or any combination of these. 
Labor will seldom be found boasting 
the mane. 

Just as an instance: The books of a 
west coast wholesale woolen mill show 
that the materials for an overcoat 
cost $6.53. The entire labor cost for 
cutting, assembling, sewing, lining, 

















DREAM THE GREAT DREAM 


and pressing is $1.85, and the coat 
retails in the same city for $30! 
Labor can hardly hope to raise 
wages to a level that will cope with 
such glaring discrepancies between ac- 
tual cost and selling price. English 
labor unions have attempted to reduce 
prices of commodities to the working 
people by establishing cooperative 
stores, and have met with a good 
measure of success. Swedish unions 
have not only established cooperatives 
but have gone so far as to use union 
funds to capitalize plants of their own 
in monopolistic industries, where the 
price of the commodity which they 
make is exorbitantly high. Thus, by 
actual competition and by maintain- 
ing a constant threat of competition, 
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Swedish unions have made prices toe 
the line. 

American workmen can follow a 
similar course. By protest, boycott, 
agreements with their companies on 
commissary and other prices, by threat 
of competition, by any legal means, 
prices should be held within our reach. 

Economic recovery, following a de- 
pression, is the cause of advancing 
prices and not the result, as is so fal- 
laciously argued. If prices can be re- 
tarded, bloated inventories will be 
rapidly dissipated and full production 
resumed. In addition to this double 
boon, labor will then be in a position 
to demand more wages, as unemploy- 
ment will have returned to a normal 
level. 


DREAM THE GREAT DREAM 


Dream the Great Dream, though you should dream—you 


only, 


And friendless follow in the lofty quest. 
Though the dream lead you to a desert lonely, 
Or drive you like the tempest, without rest, 

Yet, toiling upward to the highest altar, 

There lay before the gods your gift supreme,— 
A human heart whose courage did not falter 
Though distant as Arcturus shone the Gleam. 


The Gleam?—Ah, question not if others see it, 

Who nor the yearning nor the passion share; 

Grieve not if children of the earth decree it— 

The earth, itself, their goddess, only fair! 

The soul has need of prophet and Redeemer: 

Her outstretched wings against her prisoning bars, 
She waits for truth; and truth is with the dreamer,— 
Persistent as the myriad light of stars! 


—FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 











SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND HOPES OF THE 
PORTERS’ UNION* 


Car Porters was the crystalliza- 

tion of several previous at- 
tempts of the Pullman porters of 
America to organize themselves into 
a labor union. These efforts of the 
Pullman porters to organize reach 
back to the year 1917 or further. 
Discontent among the porters as to 
wages and working conditions was 
manifest as early as the year of 1911 
and was evidenced at that time by a 
number of petitions presented to the 
management of the Pullman Com- 
pany asking consideration from the 
company on these matters. 

The movement reached a climax 
during the World War period and 
there were several groups active dur- 
ing that time. However, with the 
passage of the Transportation Act of 
1920, the Pullman Company gave 
the porters a plan of employee rep- 
resentation or the company union. 
Many Pullman porters accepted this 
plan in good faith, but after four 
years of trial it was thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that this plan was an in- 
strument of, for and by the Pullman 
Company. The present union of 
Pullman porters was brought into be- 
ing by men who had been members of 
the plan committees after becoming 
dissatisfied with the plan as an instru- 
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*Issued at National Headquarters of the 
Organization of Sleeping Car Porters, 239 West 
136th Street, New York City. 


ment for the adjustment of wages, 
grievances and working conditions. 


Organization of Union 


Within the course of six years 
through persistent organization and 
publicity methods over 7,000 Pull- 
man porters and maids have been en- 
rolled as members of the Organiza- 
tion. In the year 1928 the porters’ 
case was presented to the Federal 
Mediation Board. The Hon. Edwin 
P. Morrow, a member of the board, 
urged the Pullman Company to 
meet with the Porters and mediate 
the dispute or submit the matter to 
arbitration, as provided under the 
Railway Labor Act. Mr. I. S. Hun- 
gerford, then general manager, re- 
fused to do either, claiming that there 
was no dispute and nothing to submit 
to arbitration and that the porters 
had a bona fide agreement under the 
plan of employee representation. 


Appear Before Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


When redress through the Media- 
tion Board did not materialize the 
Organization of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters sought an investigation of the 
Pullman Company by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for 
the abolition of the tips as a method 
of compensating porters. The Com- 
mission contended that it did not have 
jurisdiction over the matter. It came 
to this decision, however, with three 
of its members dissenting. 
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Porters Join the American 
Federation of Labor 


Recognizing the need of becoming 
a part of the American labor move- 
ment, the Porters secured charters 
of affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor in the month 
of February, 1929. Following this 
affiliation the Porters have received 
the utmost consideration and co- 
operation from President William 
Green and the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Central Trades and Labor Councils 
and the American Federation of La- 
bor periodicals. In two huge mass 
meetings held in New York and Chi- 
cago, respectively, Mr. Green un- 
equivocally championed the cause of 
the Pullman porters against the Pull- 
man Company and expressed a desire 
to see all negro workers organized in 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Injunction Suit 


Under the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as it has been inter- 
preted by a unanimous decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, May, 
1930, the rights of employees of rail- 
way carriers to self-organization were 
definitely clarified and such organiza- 
tions as company unions unequivocally 
outlawed. The Porters, in com- 
pliance with the sense of the ruling in 
this decision, filed a suit of injunc- 
tion against the Pullman Company 
for the elimination of the Pullman 
plan of employee representation. The 
outstanding precedent where the com- 
pany union has been outlawed through 
injunction action is the case of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, etc., 
against the Texas and New Orleans 


Railroad Company, which gave rise 
to the above-mentioned decision. The 
Brotherhood’s injunction case is now 
awaiting trial in the Federal District 
Court of Chicago. Henry T. Hunt, 
a former member of the Railroad 
Labor Board, is chief counsel for the 
Porters in this case. Walter F. 
Lynch and C. Francis Stradford are 


assisting. 
The Purpose of the Fight 


The Porters’ program includes: 
The recognition of the organiza- 
tion as the lawful agency of the 
porters in the negotiation with the 
management on such matters as 
grievances, wages and working condi- 
tions; a living wage; the 240 hours 
work month; the observance of the 
seniority principle; restoration to the 
service of men who were discharged 
because of activity and membership in 
the union; protection from the brutal- 
ity of railroad police and the guar- 
antee of adequate compensation for 
porters who suffer accidental injury 
while on the job. 


Opposition of the Pullman Company 


At the beginning of the movement 
every available means was employed 
by the Pullman Company to stop the 
onward march of our organization. 
Men long in the service, who were 
known to be active in the union 
were unjustly penalized and in 
many instances discharged from the 
service for offenses which otherwise 
would hardly bring a _ reprimand. 
Porters who refused to vote in the 
company plan elections were red- 
checked, framed up, charged with dis- 
loyalty and often discharged from the 
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service as a means of breaking the 
union spirit. On the least pretext 
porters known or suspected of being 
union men were removed from their 
regular runs and denied the benefit of 
the seniority rule under the fitness 
and ability clause. 


Unemployment Among the Porters 


* A large number of porters have 
been furloughed and laid off during 
the industrial depression. But those 
left in the service are still working 
the same long hours. Only recently 
in the pooling of runs on some of the 
overnight trains porters are required 
to put in two additional trips per 
month which increases his monthly 
hourage without any additional pay. 
This practice adds to the number of 
laid off and furloughed men. The 
institution of the 240-hour basic 
month or the 8-hour day as contended 
by the Porters will remedy this situ- 
ation. With the fight of the Big 
Four Brotherhoods for a 6-hour day 
and a 5-day week, an 8-hour day for 
Pullman porters can not be considered 
unfair. 
Tips 

In a survey made by the New York 
Labor Bureau in 1926 it was revealed 
that the average income received by 
Pullman porters from tips was $58 
per month. Also that the porters paid 
out on an average of $33 per month 
as occupational expense (consisting of 
meals away from home, shoe polish 
and uniforms). The tip under pres- 
ent arrangement is recognized as a 
substantial part of the porters’ com- 
pensation. The preliminary reports 
of a recent survey now being made 
among the porters indicate that there 
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has been a drastic drop in the porters’ 
income from tips. In a number of 
instances porters do not make enough 
from tips to buy meals on the trip. 
Thus he has already suffered an auto- 
matic cut in his income, in many in- 
stances running as high as 50 per cent. 
Present business conditions have dem- 
onstrated to the Pullman porters the 
absolute unreliability of the tipping 
system as a means of maintaining a 
home and a family. 


General Program 


Out of the fight of the Sleeping 
Car Porters has grown the National 
Negro Labor Conference. Its orig- 
inal purpose was to carry on an edu- 
cational program to supplement and 
complement the work of the Porters. 
But early in the development of the 
conference the vital importance of 
work of this character to the group 
was clearly seen and the conference 
Was set up as a national institution. 
Two national confabs have been 
held in which every aspect of negro 
labor was discussed. It has a defi- 
nite program for the promotion of 
the trade-union movement and work- 
ers education among negroes. The 
next annual session of the confer- 
ence will be held in New York City 
during the first week in May, 1932. 
The program of the National Negro 
Labor Conference rests upon the 
following principles: 

1. That the salvation of the negro 
in America must come from within. 
2. That the negro race is composed 
fundamentally of workers and its 
problem is essentially economic. 3. 
The fact that the negro is the unusual 
victim of social maladjustments is due 
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to his low-wage income status. This 
situation is the result of the lack of 
economic organization and collective 
bargaining power. 4. That the basic 
solution of these problems can only 
result from organization and work- 
ers’ education. 


Conclusion 


The Pullman Company is a public- 
service corporation that has devel- 
oped a superior service in the railroad 
industry for which it receives a just 
and reasonable fee from those of the 
public that use its service. The Pull- 
man porters, who at this time number 
11,000 men, have played a most im- 
portant role in the building up of that 
service. Through the Sleeping Car 
Porters they are seeking only a just 
and equitable consideration in the 
exercise of their right of self-organi- 


zation as contained in the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act. These 
efforts have met with persistent and 
illegal opposition from the man- 
agement of the Pullman Company. 
The organization is composed of 
Pullman porters; it is governed by 
Pullman porters and its policies are 
outlined by Pullman porters. It is not 
an “outside organization” as the Pull- 
man Company management contends. 
It seeks only an impartial hearing be- 
fore a responsible authority. Its fu- 
ture program is being directed toward 
that end and it solicits the support 
and cooperation of the American pub- 
lic in furthering its cause. 


A. Puitip RANDOLPH, 
National President. 
M. P. WEBSTER, 
Chairman, General Ex- 
ecutive Board. 


A GOOD JOURNEY 


Not for one moment do I hold with you 

In your belief that Death must be the end; 
But even if what you assert be true, 

It cannot spoil one day for me, my friend. 

I still can drink the heady amber wine 

Of April sunlight, hear the meadow-lark 
Twirl notes into a pearl I keep for mine. 

Still see a blaze of stars burn up the dark 

With frost-white fire, still watch the moon’s cool flame 
Lick purple shadows with its silver tongue. 
There is no beauty that I cannot claim, 

There is no song that I need leave unsung! 

The destination is a dreamless rest? 

How good the journey still, each step how blest! 


ADELAIDE LOVE. 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE “YELLOW-DOG” 
LABOR CONTRACT 


JoserpH O’LEARY 


Catholic University of America 


ITHIN recent years the 

term “yellow-dog” labor- 

contract has created a na- 
tion-wide interest. This interest was 
intensified as a result of the refusal 
of the United States Senate to ratify 
the nomination of Judge J. J. Parker 
to the Supreme Court chiefly because 
of his attitude towards this type of 
contract. Recent state legislation 
has also added to the public interest. 

What is this “yellow-dog” con- 
tract? Where did it originate? Why 
did it come into existence? It is an 
antiunion contract. It is a form of 
contract which an employer compels 
his workmen to sign before a job is 
given out. In it the worker agrees 
that while in the employ of the em- 
ployer he will not become a member 
of any union, or if he is a member of 
a union, he will give up that member- 
ship. Variations of the “yellow- 
dog”’ contract call for agreements on 
the worker’s part that he will not con- 
fer with union representatives or 
indulge in collective action with his 
fellow employees in regard to em- 
ployment terms and working condi- 
tions. 

These “yellow dogs” or individ- 
ual contracts are not products of re- 
cent years but were current some fifty 
years ago when they were styled 
“ironclads.” The origin of the term 
is unknown; how it came to be ap- 
plied to this type of agreement is also 
a matter for speculation. A union 


version states that the term is used be- 
cause the employee who signs such 
an agreement temporarily gives up 
the efforts to exercise his rights. 

While these individual contracts 
are current in a number of industries 
(boot and shoe, full-fashioned hos- 
iery, etc.) their use has predominated 
in the coal-mining industry. Previous 
to the World War the employment of 
the “yellow dogs” was spasmodic. 
Since that time there has been such a 
notable increase in their application 
that union leaders state that at the 
present date there are about a million 
and a quarter workers subject to these 
agreements. 

Why do employers compel appli- 
cants for work to sign such agree- 
ments? The courts of the country 
have treated these contracts as lawful 
and have ruled that the employer can 
sue his workers for breach of contract 
if he can prove damages. It is inter- 
esting to note that no employee has 
ever been sued by an employer for 
breaking such an agreement. The 
employer does not force his workers 
to sign the “‘yellow dog” with the pur- 
pose in mind of a suit for damages. 

The primary purpose is to prevent 
workers from joining a labor union— 
to prevent labor organizers from 
unionizing the ones who have signed 
the “‘yellow-dog” contracts. How is 
union organizing prevented? The in- 
dividual contract serves as a basis 
upon which to request a court to give 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE “YELLOW DOG” LABOR CONTRACT 


an injunction prohibiting anyone from 
making the effort to induce the work- 
ers tounionize. The courts grant the 
injunction on the basis of the old com- 
mon law doctrine that “any person 
who knowingly entices away the ser- 
vant of another and thereby induces 
him to violate his contract with an- 
other and who thereby deprives the 
master of the services of one actually 
in his service, whether under written 
contract to serve or not, is liable to 
the master for his actual loss there- 
from.” + Legal action can be resorted 
to by employers whenever the union 
organizers make the attempt to union- 
ize workers who have signed these 
labor contracts on the ground that 
the organizers are making an effort to 
prevail upon the employees to breach 
their contract. 

Employers are not backward in re- 
questing court aid when efforts are 
made to organize their employees. 
Union leaders know this and as a re- 
sult will hesitate to organize those 
who have signed the individual con- 
tract because expensive court proceed- 
ings might result. Thus, the likeli- 
hood of an added drain on the union 
finances acts as a retarding influence 
on organizing work. 

One of the classic cases involving 
the “yellow-dog” contract was the 
case of Hitchman Coal and Coke 
Company v. Mitchell * decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in 
1917. In this case the Supreme 
Court approved of the issuance of an 
injunction that prohibited the United 





*“Why Organized Labor Is Fighting ‘Yellow- 
Dog’ Contracts,” C. Cochrane, American Labor 
Legislation Review, vol. 15, p. 228. 


*245 U.S. 229. 
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Mine Workers from making any 
attempt to organize the workers of 
the plaintiff coal company who had 
signed “‘yellow-dog”’ agreements not 
to join a union while they were em- 
ployed by the company. This was a 6 
to 3 decision. It is worthy of note 
that no unanimous court has ever up- 
held the “‘yeliow-dog”’ contract. The 
matter has been passed upon always 
by a divided court. 

Perhaps the employer feels that his 
workers will experience a psychologi- 
cal reaction after the signing of such 
agreements. Some workers would 
feel that they were morally bound to 
carry through the terms of such a 
compact. Other workers might be so 
peculiarly affected that they would 
refrain from acting for the purpose 
of bettering their working conditions 
because of the fear of legal action. 

Why is organized labor opposed to 
the “‘yellow-dog”’ contract? If these 
contracts are utilized generally by the 
employers and courts continue to issue 
injunctions to enjoin interference with 
them, the organized labor movement 
is confronted with serious obstacles. 
The increased use of this form of 
agreement constitutes a very serious 
threat to the continued existence of 
labor unions as the preservation of 
labor depends upon its ability to or- 
ganize. Since the individual con- 
tract interferes with organization, 
the opposition on the part of organ- 
ized labor to its use is easily under- 
stood. 

In the late eighties and early nine- 
teen hundreds a number of state and 
Federal statutes were passed for the 
purpose of outlawing “yellow-dog” 
contracts. However, the menace to 











labor was not removed by such legis- 
lation because the state courts and the 
United States Supreme Court ruled 
that such legislation was unconstitu- 
tional. (Adair v. U. S., 208 US. 
161, 1908.) Nevertheless, there was 
not a widespread use of the “yellow 
dog” until after the Hitchman case in 
1917 when this type of contract be- 
gan to enjoy a vogue. 

If workers did not want to see their 
organizations eliminated, legislative 
action was necessary. Under the able 
leadership of Mr. John P. Frey, now 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Metal 
Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the officers of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor con- 
sulted with the Nation’s leading 
authorities on contracts and equity 
and came to the conclusion that the 
Supreme Court decisions, Adair v. 
U. S., Coppage v. Kansas, and the 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Company 
cases, were hindrances that could be 
overcome. The Adair and Coppage 
cases concerned legislation outlawing 
the “yellow-dog” contract. In both 
the Supreme Court declared such leg- 
islation to be in violation of the fifth 
and fourteenth Amendments. In co- 
operation with the experts, the labor 
leaders drafted a bill which provided 
that “yellow-dog” contracts were 
null and void on grounds of public 
policy. The bill was introduced in 
the Ohio General Assembly in 1925 
but was killed through varied de- 
vices. The bill continued to be in- 
troduced in the legislature until it 
finally secured passage in 1931. 

At the present time the five states, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Ohio, Arizona, 
and Colorado, have enacted legisla- 
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tion which declares “yellow-dog”’ con- 
tracts to be null and void. In Indiana 
an anti-“‘yellow-dog” contract bill was 
passed ‘in the legislature but was 
vetoed by the governor. In an advis- 
ory opinion the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts held such a proposed 
bill to be unconstitutional. The 
American Federation of Labor will 
present to Congress an antiinjunction 
bill which contains a section forbid- 
ding “yellow-dog” contracts. Labor 
is so aroused over this type of agree- 
ment that organized efforts are being 
made in a number of states to enact 
legislation similar to that just noted. 
As yet no cases arising from the fore- 
going statutes have come before the 
United States Supreme Court. In ad- 
dition to its efforts to secure proper 
legislation, the Federation has issued 
numerous pamphlets showing the 
evils of the “yellow-dog” contract for 
the purpose of influencing favorable 
public opinion. 

The law in regard to this form of 
agreement has not been ultimately 
settled as yet. While the Hitchman 
case gives the impression that the in- 
junction can be used to prevent union 
interference with employees who have 
made contracts with their employers 
not to become members of the union, 
more recent cases fail to corroborate 
this belief. In the Tri-City case,’ 
Chief Justice Taft, speaking for the 
Supreme Court, declared that a labor 
union was legal, that its members were 
entitled to add to its membership, and 
that when they so acted they were not 
doing anything illegal but were within 
their rights and that they could not be 


* American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Cen- 
tral Trades Council, 257 U.S. 184 (1921). 
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restrained by an injunction from peace- 
fully inducing other workers to be- 
come members of the union. The 
New York Court of Appeals has held 
in two cases* that “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts can not be looked upon as con- 
tracts because of a lack of mutuality. 
While lawyers may hold that these 
“yvellow-dog” agreements are valid 
contracts, it is apparent that there is 
present economic duress of the worst 
kind. The worker has been forced to 
enter such a compact because of the 
exigencies of the situation, and in al- 
most all cases is not free to refuse to 
work even under degrading condi- 
tions. He is not on a level of equality 
with the employer. He needs a job. 
His family requires food. Pressing 
bills must be paid. Under ordinary 
conditions there are more applicants 
for jobs than there are places. The 
labor market is disorganized. The 
employer controls the means of pro- 
duction. Under these conditions, the 
employer says, “I will give you work 
if you sign this agreement.”” What 
can the worker do? He is forced to 
sign because if he does not, starvation 
threatens him and his family. Is 
there any freedom of contract in such 
bargaining? The courts have been 
inclined to say so—that the worker is 
perfectly free to refuse or to accept 
employment under such conditions. 
However, there is a growing dis- 
position on the part of serious stu- 
dents to question the attitude that the 
courts have taken in the past. Ina 
number of decisions handed down by 





*Exchange Bakery and Restaurant v. Rifkin, 
245 N.Y. 260 (1927); Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. v. Lavin, 247 N.Y. 65 (1928). 
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the National War Labor Board of 
which the late Chief Justice Taft was 
joint chairman, “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts were condemned and prohib- 
ited.? The individual contract was 
condemned as a source of economic 
irritation in the report of the United 
States Coal Commission in 1925.° It 
is significant to note that in the United 
States Senate debates of 1930 con- 
cerning the confirmation of Judge 
Parker to the Supreme Court not one 
Senator defended the “yellow-dog” 
contract. 

Morally, these individual con- 
tracts should not be allowed because 
they take away the only real defense 
the workers possess—the right to or- 
ganize and strike. The widespread 
use of this type of contract and the 
injunction against labor is slowly em- 
bittering a large number of our popu- 
lation to such an extent that many 
workers are beginning to look upon 
the courts as allies of the employer 
class. If the laborer feels that justice 
can not be obtained through the me- 
dium of the courts, he will use his 
own methods. Industrial peace will 
be extremely difficult to maintain if 
the workers are not permitted to as- 
sociate openly since secret, under- 
ground organizations will then flour- 
ish. When responsible trade-union- 
ism was driven out of Colorado some 
few years ago, radical labor organi- 
zations stepped in with ensuing vio- 
lence and lawlessness. 





* National War Labor Board: Docket 19, Gen- 
eral Electric Company; Docket 1049, Washing- 
ton Electric and Railway Company. 

*Report of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion, 1925, part 1, p. 179. 
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That the foregoing is not fanciful 
is illustrated by the following edito- 
rial from Law and Labor,’ an anti- 
union publication: 


“To tell a red-blooded citizen that 
he can not join a union while society 
holds that unions are lawful and use- 
ful, but whets the desire to join and 
creates a spirit of sullen hostility 
which but awaits ‘Der Tag’ to join 
the enemies of existing institutions. 

“Failure to understand human na- 
ture and to respect these rules of jus- 
tice, is producing lamentable results. 
Recently antiunion contracts, so offen- 
sive in character as to call for un- 
qualified condemnation, have come to 
our attention. 

“Shall employees be thus driven to 
sell their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage? Can the resourcefulness of 


radical leadership devise any means 


better calculated to influence the 
worker and public against the employ- 
ing class? In the name of justice—in 
the name of public policy—in the 


*July, 1920, vol. 2, p. 166. 
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name of many more considerations— 
let us have an end of this.” 


When the opponents of unionism 
speak in this wise, then it is time for 
every right thinking American to de- 
sire legislation for the curtailing of 
this one-sided type of agreement. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the “yellow-dog” contract should be 
outlawed because it is an agreement 
that is opposed to the public welfare. 
In a democratic country such as ours, 
interference with a citizen’s right to 
freedom of association is not to be 
tolerated. What a cry for repudia- 
tion would go up if some employer 
forced all his workers to sign an agree- 
ment stating that they would not join 
a religious group, a lodge, or a politi- 
cal party while in his employ! If the 
“‘vellow-dog”’ contracts are upheld in 
the future, it simply means that em- 
ployees are dominated by their em- 
ployers to such an extent that work- 
ing conditions will smack of involun- 
tary servitude—the worker will be 
little better off than the medieval 
serf. 


LET NO CHARITABLE HOPE 


Now let no charitable hope 
Confuse my mind with images 
Of eagle and of antelope: 
I am in nature none of these. 


I was, being human, born alone; 
I am, being woman, hard beset: 
I live by squeezing from a stone 
The little nourishment I get. 


In masks outrageous and austere 
The years go by in single file; 
But none has merited my fear, 
And none has quite escaped my smile. 


Evinor WYLIE. 











FACTS IN FIGURES 


ARE WE SAVING OUR 


NEMPLOYMENT is a silent 
enemy. Without warning, 
without noise of attack, it has 

entered millions of homes. No one 
knows what really goes on in these 
homes as father, mother, children 
use up every resource to ward off 
starvation and keep a roof over their 
heads. Undernourishment may start 
serious illness. Anxiety and nerve 
strains may start mental disorders. 
The family may be broken, children 
being taken by the neighbors or sent 
to an institution. None of these 
events are published in the news- 
papers. 

Because the results of unemploy- 
ment are not proclaimed the public 
in general does not know the wide 
extent to which unemployment is un- 
dermining our national morale, im- 
pairing the health and vigor of our 
citizens, destroying our human re- 
sources, our greatest national asset. 
The American Federation of Labor 
estimates that at least 40,000,000 
persons, nearly one-third of our en- 
tire population, are now living below 
a minimum standard for health and 
efficiency, and this is a conservative 
estimate. 

The Senate committee hearings on 
unemployment relief have brought to 
light much useful information on the 
results of unemployment. We have 
no facts or figures for the nation as 
a whole, but reports from cities where 
relief is well organized give examples 
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HUMAN RESOURCES? 


of the general trend. Reports in this 
article are gleaned from the Senate 
committee hearings on bills S. 174 
and S. 262, to appropriate $375,- 
000,000 of Federal funds for im- 
mediate use in unemployment relief. 
These bills were defeated in the Sen- 
ate on February 16 by a vote of 48 
to 35. 

One sentence in the report leaves 
an indelible impression: “You can 
starve for a long while without 
dying.” Perhaps if deaths were re- 
sulting in large numbers from unem- 
ployment, the public would be roused 
to provide adequate relief. But in- 
stead, slow starvation is bringing 
deterioration which can not be re- 
paired in years to come; many will 
be left as public charges for the rest 
of their lives. 


I. Number Out of Work 


Our estimate for January 1, 1932, 
was 8,300,000 persons out of work 
in the United States. Figures from 
different states and cities show a very 
high percentage of unemployment. 
In Chicago, 40 per cent of all nor- 
mally gainfully occupied are out of 
work. In the State of Pennsylvania 
25 per cent are without work. 


II. Relief Needs 


The director of Chicago Jewish 
Charities states that if the same pro- 
portion of dependency holds true in 
the United States as in Chicago, 
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there must be about 3,500,000 fam- 
ilies dependent. Even if this esti- 
mate is too high by one-third or one- 
fourth, it would cost from $600 to 
$700 million a year to meet the 
emergency relief situation. 

The Family Welfare Association, 
estimates that 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 
000 families (5 to 7 million per- 
sons) are now being helped by 400 
public and private welfare agencies 
in the United States. 

Only about 40 million persons, or 
32 per cent of our population, live 
within reach of relief organizations 
such as community chests; 68 per 
cent live in small towns or country 
districts where there is no organized 
relief except what may be done by 
county poor boards. There are 
some 60 million persons about whose 
relief needs we know nothing at all. 
Many of those living thus out of 


reach are in the mining districts, in 
the textile mill villages, et cetera, 
where the need is intense. 


III. Amount of Relief Given 


Two facts are important: (1) As 
a general rule relief is not given until 
after all family resources are ex- 
hausted—all savings used, money 
borrowed on life-insurance policies, 
family living in cheapest possible 
quarters, et cetera. (2) The amount 
of relief given in most agencies av- 
erages about $4 to $5 per family of 
five per week. In many cases re- 
lief is less than this. Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, gives $5 a month. Many 
Pennsylvania counties give $2 to $3 
a week. Welfare agencies estimate 
that the absolute minimum budget to 
maintain a family of five in health 
varies from $15 to $26.43 a week in 
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different localities. Most agencies 
find it impossible to maintain even 
this budget. When work relief is 
given, it averages from $7.20 to 
$16.50 a week. 

Relief authorities state that to 
give adequate relief to all those in 
need would involve an overwhelm- 
ing burden totally impossible to meet. 


IV. Inadequacy of Funds 


Funds collected from _ private 
sources are entirely inadequate and 
in very many cities sufficient public 
funds will not be available. A com- 
munity chest campaign will provide 
an increase in their relief funds of 
59 per cent over last year, when the 
need is at least 200 per cent greater. 

In the country generally public 
funds furnish 70 per cent of the re- 
lief given, private funds, 30 per cent. 
Taxes this year have fallen off to 
such an extent that many communi- 
ties can not even meet their normal 
expenses and relief from _ public 
funds is out of the question. In 
Pennsylvania, 400 school districts 
will find it almost impossible to pay 
teachers’ salaries and many will not 
be able to keep schools open. 

In New York the Welfare Coun- 
cil estimates that 250,000 families 
are in immediate need of relief and 
only 100,000 of them are getting 
assistance. 

In Philadelphia the number de- 
pendent on relief has risen from 
3,000 in December, 1930, to 43,000 
in December, 1931. Philadelphia 
raised over $5,000,000 for relief 
from private sources, but it will be 
exhausted by May 1. The state leg- 
islature has appropriated $10,000,- 
ooo for the State of Pennsylvania, 
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and the courts have released it for 
immediate use. Philadelphia will 
have a proportionate share. 

In Chicago, welfare agencies are 
helping 100,000. Although Chi- 
cago raised over $10 million from 
private contributions to cover relief 
needs from October, 1931, to Octo- 
ber, 1932, with the rapid increase 
in need, half the fund was exhausted 
by the end of December. The rest 
was not expected to last beyond Feb- 
ruary 15. The state legislature, 
however, has just appropriated $20 
million for relief in Illinois which 
will give Chicago much-needed re- 
sources, 

In Cincinnati the city manager es- 
timates funds will be exhausted by 
June 1. 

In Detroit the mayor states that 
223,000 are unemployed; in Michi- 
gan, 410,000. Nearly 1,000,000 
persons in the State of Michigan 
have no source of income. In July, 
1931, 27,419 families were receiving 
relief from public funds but money 
gave out and over 10,000 families 
were cut off the relief list so that in 
August they were feeding only 16,- 
452; in January, 48,993 were cared 
for; in December, only 24,500. Re- 
lief for families of five at present is 
between $6 and $7 a week. 

Last year’s reports of the Russell 
Sage Foundation show a sharp drop 
in relief given in large cities in the 
early summer, due largely to the fact 
that private funds ran out and public 
funds were not yet available. 


Danger from Inadequate Relief 


Welfare agencies noticed a rapid 
increase in sickness where they were 
not able to give adequate relief. 


V. Rent 


Most social agencies are unable to 
pay rent. This places an immense 
burden on the landlords, many of 
whom are poor and entirely depend- 
ent on their rents. Therefore, many 
landlords have applied for relief 
from the same organizations help- 
ing their clients. In some cases so- 
cial agencies pay rent only in case of 
eviction. , 

In Chicago eviction cases aver- 
aged 250 per day in the Cook 
County Renter’s Court. In Phila- 
delphia, 20,000 homes were sold 
under the sheriff’s hammer last year. 


VI. Family Indebtedness 


The amount of savings spent by 
unemployed workers is huge. 
In Philadelphia 2,400 families 


had exhausted $700,000 worth of 
savings or $292 each. They had 


accumulated debts of $1,300,000, 
averaging $542 per family. Of 
8,700 men out of work for 8% 
months (average), 82 per cent were 
in debt, averaging $50 each. They 
had had savings of $332 each. 


VII. Illness 


There is evidence of greatly in- 
creasing illness. 

Tuberculosis: New patients ad- 
mitted per month at_ tuberculosis 
clinics have nearly doubled since 
1929 (Pennsylvania). Tuberculosis 
death rate will show first increase in 
years. 

Disease: The trend of general 
death rates is definitely upward. 
Full reports of practically all com- 
municable diseases show definitely in- 
creasing trends. 
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Municipal hospitals in New York 
are overflowing. Hospitals treated 
3,500 more cases in 1931 (first 7 
months) than in 1929 (same pe- 
riod). From January, 1929, to 
May, 1931, patients in New York 
hospitals increased 20 per cent. 
“There is every evidence of neg- 
lected illness.” Persons needing 
treatment “can not afford to be sick” 
and endanger their fellow citizens 
by going about among them. 

Georgia Health Department re- 
ports increase in Pellagra. 

Mental illness: The rate of in- 
crease in those mentally ill admitted 
to institutions has been four times 
normal in the period 1929 to 1931, 
New Jersey; 7,500 cases were ad- 
mitted to New Jersey institutions in 


1930-31. 


VIII. Undernourishment of 
Children 


There is an alarming increase 
in undernourishment of children. 
Pennsylvania Department of Health 
reports malnutrition among children 


LOWER PRICES 
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is increasing in all counties. The in- 
crease in 48 counties ranges from 10 
to 300 per cent, averaging about 25 
per cent. 

Incomplete reports indicate 29 
per cent of the school children are 
undernourished. The increase is 50 
per cent above norma] (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

In the mining districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, 20,000 undernourished chil- 
dren are being fed by the American 
Friends’ Service Committee. John 
L. Lewis estimates the destitute min- 
ing population at 1,200,000. 


IX. Broken Families 


In some cases families are broken 
and children parceled out among 
neighbors, living for one week with 
one family, two weeks with another, 
et cetera. 

The number of dependent chil- 
dren has increased enormously. In 
New Jersey nearly 10,000 were 
placed in state institutions in 1930- 
1931. The increase in such place- 
ments was over 27 times normal. 


DO NOT FORCE 


LOWER WAGES 


AGES represent one of the 

costs of production, but 

not the total cost. The 
1929 census of manufacturing indus- 
tries shows that only 17 per cent of 
the value of the finished product went 
to labor or about one-sixth of the 
total. Wages also represent another 
side of the picture, that of a market 
for the products of industry. Accu- 
rate estimates indicate that the wage- 
earners of this country have received 


in recent years about 38 per cent of 
the total national income, while wage 
and salaried workers combined re- 
ceived nearly 60 per cent of the total. 

Prices represent the relation be- 
tween supply and demand, condi- 
tioned by various influences which 
may not work together or in the same 
direction. There are also both short 
time and long time movements in 
prices. The question as to whether 
prices rise or decline over a consider- 
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able period of time is determined by 
the demand for the products, the 
quantity of gold, and efficiency in 
production. The trend of wholesale 
prices was downward during the pe- 
riod from 1920 to 1930, but the 
hourly rate of wages increased con- 
siderably. In the period from 1840 
to 1895, the general trend of whole- 
sale prices was downward, while the 
rates of wages moved upward. A 
comparison of the movement of 
wholesale prices with the major fluc- 
tuations in genera] business activity 
during the past one hundred years 
shows very little definite relationship 
between the two. 

Figures for post-war years prove 
without question that the incomes of 
property-holders have increased much 


faster than have the incomes of 
wage-earners. The factory workers’ 
yearly income increased 14 per cent 
from 1919 to 1929, while cash divi- 
dends paid by corporations in 1930 
were 257 per cent greater than in 
1922. Furthermore, the number of 
persons having net incomes of one 
million dollars or more a year in- 
creased from 65 in 1919 to §13 in 
1929. It is evident that organized 
labor should inquire into the finan- 
cial policies of corporations in all 
future questions of wage adjust- 
ments. This will be necessary if a 
proper balance is to be kept between 
production and purchasing power, 
which is the only basis for permanent 
prosperity. 


DANCING HIGH 


Because of little spots of green 
Behind the piles of snow, 

I said that here, where winter’s been, 
The feet of dancers go. 


Where some old hag goes stumbling now 
With heavy feet along, 

Bare little feet go telling how 
The world might dance a song. 


Bare, hesitant feet they hardly dare 
To leave the spots of green 

But, dancing high, they do not care— 
They miss the snow between. 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 








HIGH LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





CONTINUES 


EBRUARY brought no general 
F cianee in the unemployment sit- 

uation. Although employment 
improved a little seasonally in a few 
industries, this was offset by lay-offs on 
farms, where several thousand lost 
their jobs in February. According 
to our estimate, the number out of 
work at the first of February was the 
same as in January—8,300,000. Our 
weighted figures show that at the first 
of February 23.0% were out of work 
in industry compared to 23.1 in Jan- 
uary. 

Because millions of wage-earners 
have been unemployed for a very long 
time and resources are exhausted, the 
number dependent on relief is increas- 
ing daily. It will keep on increasing 
long after the spring season brings a 
slight improvement in employment. 
Owing to unemployment, part time 
work and wage cuts, we estimate that 
Over 40,000,000 persons are now liv- 
ing below the minimum standard for 
health. 

In certain trades, unemployment 
reached a new peak this month— 


Building, Printing, Metal Trades and 
Railroads. In building 62.5% are 
out, in metal trades 36.8%, and in 
printing which in normal times has 
less than 5% unemployment, 17.8% 
are now out of work. In several 
other trades unemployment is still 
very’ high; Musicians 49%, Water 
Transport 47%, Manufacturing 
43%. 

Although a slight spring pick-up in 
some trades is already evident, it is 
not likely to improve the situation 
very much, according to business fore- 
casters. The largest improvement 
thus far is in clothing and textiles 
where 26% of those out in January 
went back to part-time work at least 
in the first part of February. In 
manufacturing, water transport and 
street transport (teamsters and 
chauffeurs) there has been a very 
slight seasonal gain in employment. 

The report for cities this month 
shows unemployment slightly less in 
13 and worse in 9; no change in two. 

It is significant that in every trade 
group where employment has im- 


I. Unemployment by Trades! 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 





Month All Trades Building Trades Printing Trades Metal Trades All Others | 
1928-'29-'30-'31-'32  1928-'29-'30-'31-"32 1928-'29-"30-'31-'32 1928-'29-'30-'31-'32 1928~'29-'30-'31-"32 
an. 18 15 20 27 31 36 30 38 Si 62 4 4 § 10 17 18 8 15 28 34 10 12 12 19 21 
eb. 18 15 22 27 31% 39 33 43 S2 63% 5 S$ S§ 10 18? 16 8 18 29 373 10 11 13 17 19% 
Mar. 18 14 21 26 38 34 41 52 § $$ 6 ii 13 7 18 27 11 8 13 16 
April 16 12 21 25 32 29 40 50 § 4 6 12 12 6 19 29 9 8 12 16 
ay 13 11 20 25 25 26 37 48 43 6 il 12 5§ 19 28 9 6 13 15 
une 11 9 20 25 22 19 37 48 4 3 6 12 10 § 19 31 8 7 14 16 
fun 12 9 22 26 24 16 39 50 § @ 7 33 13 6 21 32 8 7 16 17 
Aug. 9 9 22 26 19 18 39 51 5 4 8 14 9 7 20 30 6 7 16 16 
Sept. 10 10 21 26 22 21 38 52 5§ 3 8 14 8 7 23 31 6 7 14 16 
Oct. 9 11 21 26 18 22 38 53 5 4 7 14 ne F . 7 7 13 16 
Nov. 10 12 22 27 21 23 42 54 4 4 8 15 7 8 25 32 8 9 15 18 
Dec. 13 16 23 30 23 32 45 S59 3 4 #9 15 7 11 25 35 11 10 15 20 


1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American Federationist. 
* Preliminary. 
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proved this month part-time work has 
increased. Many of those who went 
back to their jobs found only part- 
time work awaiting them. Since 
there is not enough work to go round, 
jobs must be created by sharing work. 
Apparently this is being done to a 
somewhat greater extent, for part- 
time work increased in 11 of our 14 
trade groups, and the general average 
for the country rose from Ig to 20 
percent on part time. 

A large part of the present short- 
age of work is due to the displace- 
ment of men by machines and modern 








eficiency measures. During the 
decade from 1919 to 1929, 1,000,000 
jobs were lost, and in the present de- 
pression efficiency measures have elim- 
inated even more. At present our 
conservative estimate shows that 
there actually is no more than 35 
hours work a week for each wage- 
earner if all who want work are to 
have jobs. The only fundamental so- 
lution of unemployment is to shorten 
work hours. From now on we must 
look ahead to a long period of high 
unemployment unless hours of work 
are adjusted. 


Unemployment by Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 
ployed (—) 
February since 
1932 January! 


SE ee 10 —4 
Baltimore, Md......... 35 +7 
Birmingham, Ala....... 26 —i11 
Boston, Mass.......... 29 — 6 
SS ) ae 37 0 
OS ae 36 —2 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 28 +22 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 36 + 6 
Denver, Clo... 2.00. 22 —- 3 
Detroit, Mich......... 34 +8 
Jersey City, N. J....... 38 + 2 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 32 +4 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 27 +4 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 22 —12 
ke Se 34 -—4 
eee, Tebe.....<...% 18 —15 
SS 30 -7 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 35 —2 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 36 + 8 
San Antonio, Texas.... 14 — 6 
San Francisco, Calif... . 22 - 5 
I ae 22 0 
Seattle, Wash......... 29 — 2 
Washington, D. C...... 11 +7 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 


Building Trades 
Per cent 


Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- 
ployed (-—) ployed (-—) time 
February since 


members (+) or 
decrease Part 


February since all 
1932 January? 1932 January' trades 


68 +9 7 — 6 20 
72 + 8 16 + 2 19 
59 —27 19 +7 17 
59 —4 14 —12 20 
73 + 4 26 -— 3 18 
71 0 21 -1 15 
64 +26 12 +12 25 
67 + 6 19 + 8 30 
49 + 6 14 —11 22 
76 +> 20 +11 12 
65 — 2 27 +10 19 
59 - 1 27 +7 20 
65 +4 15 + 3 21 
49 —12 13 —14 18 
55 + 5 25 —10 23 
65 +11 8 —41 21 
67 -1 14 -— 8 18 
75 +4 26 -7 23 
67 + 5 21 +19 15 
79 0 6 —19 16 
56 —15 16 + 2 19 
57 0 14 0 23 
67 0 13 -4 16 
49 +11 3 + 3 9 

















FRANK Roney, IRIsH REBEL AND 
LABorR LEADER, an autobiography, 
edited by Ira B. Cross. University 
of California Press, 1931; xxxvi, 
573 pp. Price, $5.50. Reviewed 
by Norman J. Ware. 


Professor Cross, in making a study 
of the labor movement in California, 
discovered the importance of individ- 
uals in the formative years and espe- 
cially of Frank Roney, of whom few 
had heard and none remembered. 
There had been Alexander Kenaday, 
a printer, who helped organize the 
first typographical local in San Fran- 
cisco in 1854, was third president of 
the San Francisco Trades Union 
formed in 1863, established the first 
labor paper on the Pacific Coast, The 
Journal of Trades and W orkingmen, 
started an 8-hour campaign and be- 
came a vice-president of the National 
Labor Union. Kenaday was fol- 
lowed by A. M. Winn, 1867-73, who 
organized the first state federation 
of labor, the Mechanics’ State Coun- 
cil, in 1867 and carried on an agita- 
tion which resulted in the 8-hour-day 
law passed by the state legislature in 
1868. Winn also set up a labor paper 
called The Shop and Senate. There 
followed the anti-Chinese agitation 
led by Dennis Kearney, an employing 
drayman, who was not a labor man 
and knew nothing of trade-unionism. 
Then Frank Roney, a molder, domi- 
nated the labor movement from 1881 
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to 1886. And finally Alfred Fuhr- 
man, a sailor, organized the brewers 
and created the Pacific Coast Federa- 
tion. There were others too, the 
best known, perhaps, being Burnette 
G. Haskell, through whom Cross met 
Roney in 1906. And there is still 
another, Andrew Furuseth, whose 
story, if he would take the time to 
write it, would be a most important 
document and an autobiography of a 
remarkable man. 

When Cross went to California in 
1906, Kenaday and Winn were dead 
and forgotten. Kearney died before 
he could be found. Fuhrman was 
practicing law in San Francisco, and 
Roney was found working at his trade 
in the foundry of the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. Roney was 63 years of 
age. “I felt myself,” writes Cross, 
‘in the presence of one who had found 
the world full of misery, poverty and 
selfishness and had tried unsuccess- 
fully to shape it more nearly to his 
ideals of what it ought to be.” 

Cross found that Roney had a re- 
markable memory and an interesting 
story to tell and tried to persuade him 
to write his autobiography. Roney 
doubted that anyone but Cross would 
be interested, and in 1909 he took 
sick and had to leave his job. In 
1912 Roney was ready to enter a 
county home for the aged, but balked 
at the last minute, and the next year 
he went to live with a son in Los An- 
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geles. Here he wrote a large part 
of the autobiography and later was 
made secretary-treasurer of the Los 
Angeles Metal Trades Council at the 
age of 76. He died in 1925, at the 
age of 84, at Long Beach, California. 

Roney’s story, one of the few fairly 
complete and frank accounts of the 
life of a labor leader in the United 
States, falls into four parts: The Irish 
experience as a “rebel” and Fenian; 
the years in Omaha and Salt Lake 
City, where he was more citizen than 
labor man and might have become a 
bank director; the socialist, trade- 
union and Knights of Labor years in 
San Francisco and the obscurity of 
Vallejo. The first part is the most 
exciting, for here are told—from a 
remarkable memory of the military 
organization of the Irish patriots 
looking toward revolution and always 
just failing—of escapes and imprison- 
ments, and the disastrous and unhappy 
divisions in Ireland itself between 
Protestant and Catholic and English 
and Irish sympathizers. This back- 
ground has had a good deal to do 
with the place of the Irish in Ameri- 
can labor and political affairs, but 
Roney did not believe in carrying on 
in the United States the quarrels of 
his homeland. 

Roney’s first impressions of this 
country were not edifying. He came 
with some reputation among the New 
York Irish, but refused short-order 
naturalization and connection with 
the Democratic Party. Roney was a 
strict constitutionalist in more ways 
than one. He had early decided that 
he was a Republican because of Brit- 
ain and Lincoln, and, when he pro- 
posed to make a declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen, the New 
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York politicians were so shocked at 
his unprecedented regard for the law 
and disregard for “the party” that 
they nearly had him shot. At Castle 
Garden he found a virtuous girl be- 
ing taken in tow by a “flashily dressed 
woman” and rescued the maiden. He 
saw, too, American labor in an un- 
pleasant light when he peered into the 
gloom of a foundry and saw molders 
running around half-naked as if they 
were working for themselves. “Eu- 
ropeans,” he felt, ‘worked ration- 
ally, intelligently and well, and had 
some of their work remaining for the 
next day.” These were stoveplate 
molders and worked by the piece, a 
new thing to Roney, which made him 
suspect that all the talk of American 
equality was the bunk. 

On his way west Roney discovered 
the depths of ignorance of our rural 
philosophers. Beating it on foot from 
St. Louis to Chicago, he entered a 
country general store and listened to 
an argument about the Constitution. 
The opinions he heard were “so ab- 
surd” that he “injected” himself into 
the discussion with the remark that 
“the gentleman was decidedly in er- 
ror,” and proceeded to set the rural 
wiseacres right. By the time he had 
finished they had all left, and, though 
this amused Roney, the proprietor 
could not see the point. The book is 
full of interesting sidelights on the 
narrator and on the communities in 
which he found himself. 

On reaching Omaha he became a 
member of the Iron Molders Local 
No. 190, and shortly thereafter its 
secretary and president, Sylvis, sent 
William H. Jones to Omaha to get 
the molders to support the National 
Labor Reform Party, but most of the 
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molders were Democrats and refused 
to follow their national president into 
third-party politics. Roney, however, 
and a few Republicans organized and 
made an alliance with the Omaha 
Herald. Roney toured the state with 
Richard Trevellick, who had suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of the new 
party on the death of Sylvis. In a 
state election Roney was handed three 
envelopes containing $250 each which 
were evidently intended to be used 
for his friend the Republican’ candi- 
date for the Senate. He was also 
given an order for a horse and buggy. 
Being new to the political methods of 
the community, Roney salted the 
money away and then took his fiancée 
for a buggy ride. He returned after 
the polls were closed and on being 
asked by one of his contributors how 
things had gone he answered “all 
right” and was given another $50 to 
treat the boys. Roney, still innocent 
but having put away the $750, spent 
the $50 and became very popular with 
the crowd. It seems a little ungrate- 
ful of him to get righteous about po- 
litical corruption a few pages later. 

The new party made a deal with 
the Democrats for half the nominees 
on the county ticket. Though only 
two years in the country. Roney, 
against his own protest, was nomi- 
nated for state senator. He with- 
drew later and named a substitute 
who was elected. But he was the 
boss of the party and had to foot the 
bill. 

It is difficult to leave this young 
immigrant, learning so quickly on the 
American frontier, meeting “Buffalo 
Bill” and Ned Buntline, drinking 
“tarantula juice” for the first time, 
and listening in on a trial where the 


prisoner, charged with murder, treats 
the judge, prosecutor, sheriff et al. to 
drinks all round. Having had his 
fling at politics he returned to trade- 
unionism and wrote to the WV orking- 
man’s Advocate in 1869, outlining his 
plan for trade-union organization. 
In it he suggested the formation of 
trades councils in each city, an Iron 
Trades Council, Building Trades 
Council, and so on, and national 
trades councils similar to those now 
in existence in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This, so far as the 
reviewer knows, was the first proposal 
of this kind made in the United States 
and entitles Roney to consideration 
as the inventor of a form of organ- 
ization that has not only grown but 
has exerted a good, if not entirely ef- 
fective, influence upon the ambitions 
of the national unions. A part of his 
scheme, however, was more idealistic. 
He wanted to retain for the local 
unions almost complete autonomy. 
These two points of view are in con- 
flict. If the locals had retained com- 
plete autonomy the trades councils 
would be without power, and Roney 
evidently was not aware of the fact 
that local autonomy had been his- 
torically the chief obstacle to effective 
organization on national, industrial, 
district or other lines. Roney formed 
an Iron Trades Council in San Fran- 
cisco in 1885, and a Building Trades 
Council was created in the same city 
the next year. It was a fine idea 
and, as he says, it would have been 
better for the American labor move- 
ment if it had started earlier and had 
expanded more rapidly. But it is too 
much to say, though an old man may 
be forgiven that much and more, that, 
“Had the national trade unions 
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adopted it when they were in their 
infancy, the labor movement in the 
United States would now be in a solid, 
impregnable position * * *,” 
This brings up an unfortunate ani- 
mus in Roney’s story. He wrote in 
his old age when everyone had for- 
gotten him and even his children loved 
him not. He felt the ingratitude of 
the people he had helped and Dr. 
Cross evidently feels the same thing. 
He had given everything for nothing, 
while modern union officials are well 
and, to him, extravagantly paid. He 
went to one convention of the Mold- 
ers and there accused the officers 
of padding the membership. He 
was in Chicago just after the Hay- 
market bomb and complained bitterly 
at the pussyfooting of the trade- 
unionists and the members of the 
Knights of Labor, though there is no 
evidence that he protested either 
against the attitude of Labor or the 
persecution of the so-called anar- 
chists. There is this to be said for 
Roney in these matters, that he was, 
as Dr. Cross puts it, an idealist who 
tried to keep his feet on the ground 
and succeeded fairly well. But it is 
doubtful if he was as good a union 
man as some he criticized. Cer- 
tainly, when in San Francisco, as a 
labor official, he publicly repudiated 
a brewery boycott because he did not 
believe in forcing men into unions 
through pressure on the employer, he 
showed along with independence of 
judgment a want of labor sentiment. 
He was, in fact, an individualist, 
somewhat like Joseph Buchanan, not 
completely at home in any organiza- 
tion which he could not dominate. 
That such men are deserving of the 
utmost respect and the remembrance 
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of their fellows for their efforts and 
achievements can not be questioned 
and being human they are entitled to 
complain of neglect, but it remains 
true that they are likely to be neg- 
lected in any institution or society 
whatsoever. 

The rest of the story deals with 
Roney’s labor leadership in San Fran- 
cisco, his connection with the anti- 
Chinese agitation, his retirement, 
after being denounced as an enemy 
of organized labor by the Federated 
Trades Council and his own local over 
the brewery boycott, to a political 
job and later to the foundry of the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 

It is a fine but unhappy story of 
an upright, able and opinionated man, 
told with remarkable accuracy from 
memory in a style both lucid and in- 
teresting. And if there is much of 
ingratitude to note, there is also the 
fact that, at the age of 76, Frank 
Roney was made secretary-treasurer 
of the Los Angeles Metal Trades 
Council, a product of his own brain, 
after the sons of his body had seem- 
ingly deserted him. 


In DEFENSE OF TomoRROW, by 
Robert Douglas Bowden. Mac- 
millan, 1931; 210 pp. Price, $2. 
Reviewed by Hilda W. Smith. 


This analysis of our present-day 
society in the United States is the 
volume which won the contest spon- 
sored by the National Arts Club for 
the best book on the “Soul of Amer- 
ica.” The author is head of the 
Department of Social Sciences of 
Youngstown College, Ohio. 

To quote from the book itself, its 
theme might be described as “how the 
soul of man fares in modern indus- 
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trial America.” This theme is of in- 


terest to us all, for it concerns us as 
individuals and as members of a 
group. Many writers and speakers 
have recently criticized American life 
as standardized, overindustrialized, 
forcing the minds and spirits of the 
American people into machine-made 
patterns, deadening all creative think- 
ing. This book gives Mr. Bowden’s 
answer to such criticism—an answer 
buoyed with optimism for the future 
of our country. “American civiliza- 
tion may be assessed more properly in 
terms of promise and hope,” he says; 
and as ground for his hope, he gives 
an interesting and skilful analysis of 
the historical past in terms of govern- 
ment and politics, religion and cul- 
ture, education, literature and art. As 
one reads these sections it seems ob- 
vious that the average citizen of to- 
day in America is a free, unstandard- 
ized person in comparison with the 
man of former days, and other places, 
restricted at every step by the neces- 
sity for grinding manual labor, by the 
dictates of the church, by the heavy 
hand of the aristocracy. This argu- 
ment is convincing, and made vivid by 
numerous concrete illustrations: 


“Housewives of any given age or 
place make bread in pretty much the 
same fashion, out of the same ingredi- 
ents, and serve it about the same time 
every day. Today American house- 
wives purchase uniform loaves of 
bread, made uniformly by machinery, 
and pay the same amount of money 
for the same size loaf whether in 
Minneapolis or Memphis. But what 
of it? ... Has this change in method 
necessarily had a benumbing effect on 
the individual or the American col- 
lective soul ?” 


“The history of transportation fur- 
nishes many colorful stages of devel- 
opment but none more striking . . . 
than the long caravans of plodding 
beasts across desert wastes, frequently 
leaving the bones of beast and master 
to bleach in sand and sun. That pic- 
ture may be preferred on aesthetic 
grounds to the roaring express that 
laps up space in its monotonous plunge 
across the continent, but no one to my 
knowledge has produced any proofs 
or precise reasons why the former 
method of transportation should be 
classed as less monotonous or more 
conducive to high art and culture than 
the latter. And it may be questioned 
whether the traveler bent on business 
or pleasure, seated in a picturesque 
howdah and swaying bumpily i 
hours on the back of a ponderous ele- 
phant, was more benefited by his col- 
orful jaunt than he who bowls along 
countrysides in a high-powered auto- 
mobile built in Detroit.” 


“Standardization is more truly a 
liberator than an agent of slavery,” 
concludes Mr. Bowden. Every age 
has been standardized in relation to 
the conditions of the time. We live 
in a world of rapidly changing values. 
“To evaluate American civilization 
and culture without a sense of this 
kaleidoscopic change of pace and scene 
and racial traits is fatal to truth.” 
There is ‘continuity in cultural 
change,” the author believes. These 
changes are related to each other. 
We cannot classify America by “one 
skyscraper, one book, one steel mill, 
one Teapot Dome scandal.” 

Looking to the future, the author 
sees every hope for the mental and 
spiritual development of America. 
Aided by the much-abused machine, 
people will have undreamed-of oppor- 
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tunities for leisure and for cultural 
life. America’s emphasis on free and 
universal schooling gives promise that 
the average man will have the foun- 
dations of education enabling him to 
use his new leisure wisely and con- 
structively. Art and literature are 
developing new forms to express 
American life. The general interest 
in social conditions, the “broad hu- 
manitarianism of the modern era,” is 
encouraging. With faith in democ- 
racy, the nation as a whole will con- 
tinue to build a government on the 
will of the people, making more and 
more use of the counsel of experts 
in government departments. 

Especially interesting are the au- 
thor’s concise paragraphs on the “free 
mind of man’’; the qualities of a cul- 
tured man; the close relation of re- 
ligion and culture. Simple, and vivid 
in phrasing, such passages remain in 
one’s thought. 

From the viewpoint of general 
style, this book seems uneven, for the 
most part giving the reader an im- 
pression of terse, vivid sentences and 
compact paragraphs; occasionally 
confusing him with tangled construc- 
tion and awkward phrasing. Care- 
lessness, or slips in proofreading are 
sometimes evident. And to some 
readers, constant references to the 
back of the book for the names of 
writers quoted seems more confusing 
than to mention the names with the 
quotations, as in some cases the writer 
has done. These, however, are minor 
matters. For purposes of workers’ 
education, the book will be found sim- 
ple in vocabulary, and of interest to 
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all students of our present-day civili- 
zation. The volume might well be 
used as reference material for classes 
in social or economic history. 

From the viewpoint of the indus- 
trial worker, however, the fact that 
this book deals only incidentally and 
in general terms with our pressing eco- 
nomic and industrial problem may 
seem a serious omission of significant 
material. The rosy picture of our 
present conditions and our cultural fu- 
ture may seem a little distorted this 
winter to the unemployed worker. It 
is true that, on the last page of the 
book, the writer states his opinion 
that the “individualism to which 
America is irrevocably committed - 
the individualism of the many at the 
expense of none.” He adds, “No 
pyramid of regal splendor, resting on 
the broad base of millions of neglected 
workers, in order that a few priv- 
ileged persons may do bright things, 
shall long endure upon American 
soil.” For the industrial worker, 
struggling to maintain a standard of 
living on less than a living wage, in a 
society where industries are run in a 
haphazard fashion, with little con- 
cern for the individual except as a 
cog in the machine, such a statement 
needs all the support of historical an- 
alysis and critical thinking which Mr. 
Bowden has given to other conclu- 
sions he has drawn. The fact that he 
gives the industrial situation and the 
problems of the industrial worker only 
the most casual treatment seems an 
omission of a significant factor in a 
volume which on the whole is thought- 
ful, timely and of interest to us all. 
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TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


HERE are approximately 20,- 
000 unemployed here, with an 


equal number working part time. 

Workers’ resources in most in- 
stances are exhausted, especially those 
unemployed for some time. Many 
workers lost their savings in the bank 
failures here. Five large banks 
closed their doors last August. 

Families are doubling up and wher- 
ever possible effecting economies that 
will enable them to carry on, many at 
the sacrifice of decent living .condi- 
tions. 

Local relief, as far as food is con- 
cerned, has been placed on a system- 
atic basis by the city. Many workers, 
however, are starving rather than to 
apply for such relief. Families are 
undernourished and the situation is 
really very serious. Organized work- 
ers are trying to aid their destitute 
brothers and families to the best of 
their ability. 

The city and state are providing 
emergency employment wherever pos- 
sible, but it is entirely inadequate. 

Municipal employees have been 
laid off because of inability of city to 
secure sufficient revenue to keep them 
on the payroll and because many of 
their positions have become unneces- 
sary during the present depression. 

Many employers are taking ad- 
vantage of unemployment to lower 
wages. Organized labor, wherever 
possible, is opposing wage reductions. 

Joun J. QUINLIVAN, 

Secretary, Central Labor Union. 


HIGH POINT, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The city government is so far in 
debt that the interest alone is more 
burden than the taxpayers can bear. 
In order to curtail expenses six men 
were laid off the police force last Mon- 
day and the salaries of those left have 
been reduced. 

The building trades are idle except 
some few minor repair jobs and a 
small remodeling job once in a while. 

The furniture industry is practically 
at a stand-still, employing only about 
one-tenth of their capacity force. 

The textile industry is in about the 
same shape as the furniture. I am 
employed in this industry and am also 
president of the local textile union 
here. The mill at which I work, when 
I do, just recently put on another 
wage adjustment. If you will pardon 
a personal reference, I think I can 
give you an idea of how it affects 
those who had to take it. During the 
first four days under the last adjust- 
ment I made exactly $4.40. Of course 
this was not an average up to that 
time, but since then our work has 
fallen off considerably and at present 
we are averaging about half time. If 
it were not for a small compensation 
allowance from the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau for a slight disability incurred 
during the World War, I would not 
be able to provide an existence for my 
family, which is composed of my wife 
and six children. As it is I have been 
forced to send them to relatives in 
West Virginia. A vast number are 
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doubling up in houses that are hardly 
decent to live in. They are forced to 
subsist on food that is of the very 
commonest kind and which lacks 
proper nourishment. 
I. M. RITCHIE, 
Secretary, Central Labor Union. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The city of Los Angeles voted 
$5,000,000 for relief bonds last 
March, and most of this money was 
used to provide common labor and 
employment at the rate of $4 a day. 
The employees of the city govern- 
ment have been contributing 1 per 
cent of their pay this winter and last. 
What happens to those who do not 
get relief is a matter of conjecture. 
Hundreds of men are living in impro- 
vised shacks in the river bed and get- 
ting by as best they can. 

There has been a veritable flood 
of foreclosures on workers’ homes, it 
being reported in the papers on one 
or two occasions that there were up- 
wards of 16,000 foreclosures in trust 
deeds and defaulted public-improve- 
ment assessments, and according to 
the report of the social-service agen- 
cies a great percentage of these fore- 
closures are on homes that are more 
than half-paid for. 

J. W. BuzzeLt, Secretary, 
Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Unemployment is steadily increas- 
ing. Would say that less than 2 per 
cent of the workers have any reserves. 
With probably one or two exceptions 
most locals have exhausted their treas- 
uries. 


White people have been forced to 
move in the typical “negro shanties” 
—something never before known in 
this section. In the mill villages as 
many as three and four families are 
living in one house, with probably one 
person working out of the bunch. 
Should that person be discharged, 
they are ordered to move out of the 
company houses. Practically every 
day one to five foreclosures are pub- 
lished in the local press. 

Community chest only raised $35,- 
000 this year, which is wholly inade- 
quate for a city of this size—about 
60,000 population. 

Those appealing for aid are al- 
lowed $1.80 in groceries for six half 
day’s work cleaning up the city streets 
and parks. 

People have to beg from door to 
door for something to eat. 

Seventy-five employees laid off in 
city’s engineering department. All 
city employees’ salaries cut 10 per 
cent, also a further reduction of 15 
hours per week to employees working 
on hourly basis. 

Phenix City and Girard, Alabama, 
just across the river from this city, 
have a population of 15,000, with a 
$2,000 community chest and 200 
needy families to be looked out for. 

State is between three and four 
million dollars behind with school 
teachers’ pay. 

All cotton mills in this vicinity, all 
industrial plants, machine shops, foun- 
dries, etc., working short time, with 
wage cut from I0 to 30 per cent. 

S. G. Brown, Secretary, 

Columbus Central Labor Union. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Unofficial estimate of unemployed 
is 8,700. In addition, a large number 
of men are working only part time, 
ranging from one to three days a 
week. 

Local relief is totally inadequate. 
Community chest virtually exhausted. 
City officials have made emergency 
appropriation of $90,000 to be used 
on sewer construction work. This 
amount will be used to employ heads 
of families for two days a week at 
$4.50 per day, which is the city and 
county scale for common labor. 

Wage cuts among unorganized 
workers was general and preceded 
any attempt to reduce the wages of 
organized groups. Building trades 
last week received ultimatum from 
master builders that wage reduction 
of approximately 20 per cent wil] be 
effective February 15. In Portland, 
Oregon, demand for wage reduction 
in building trades has been submitted 
to arbitration and we are inclined to 
believe that local employers will ulti- 
mately be governed by Portland scale 
when decision is handed down. 

A short time back a self-appointed 
committee opened what was styled 
the Citizens’ Emergency Employment 
Bureau and set the scale at $3 per 
day, which is the Four L’s or sawmill 
scale. However, they were not suc- 
cessful. Their office is now closed 
and a new committee selected with 
representation from organized labor, 
and the scale is $4.50, which is the 
minimum county scale. 


JosepH TAYLor, Secretary, 


Tacoma Central Labor Council. 


AUBURN, NEW YORK 


The City’s Welfare fund already 
has a deficit of $20,000. At a'meet- 
ing the other day the mayor asked for 
an additional $85,000 to carry on the 
relief. The state can provide but 
$25,000 and this leaves $60,000 to be 
raised. An effort is under way to 
raise this amount at the rate of 
$15,000 a month. 

The mayor’s unemployment com- 
mittee reported 1,500 unemployed 
and from 2,000 to 2,500 working 
part time. However, I think these 
figures include only factory workers 
and not the city in general. I doubt 
if accurate figures are available for 
miscellaneous workers. Seventy-five 
per cent are unemployed in building 
trades. 

Local unions are assisting their 
members, sharing work wherever pos- 
sible. I am of the opinion there is 
a great deal of “‘invisible relief” 
through relatives and close friends 
who give food and shelter. 


W. H. BRENNAN, Secretary, 
Auburn Central Labor Union. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The unemployed number approxi- 
mately 4,500. Of this number 3,000 
are heads of families. 

A recent survey reports 593 per- 
sons being supported by others who 
would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be employed and earning their own 
living. The agencies report some 
doubling up of families, particularly 
in cases of young couples who have 
given up their separate homes to live 
with parents or other relatives. 














In 1925 the number of evictions in 

Madison were about 5 per year. Dur- 
ing 1931 there were between 25 and 
30. This means an increase of over 
500 per cent during the time of the 
depression. 

In 1931, 106 foreclosure actions 
were completed in the county court, 
involving a total amount of $437,671, 
in amounts ranging from $225 to 
$16,000. In 1927 the number of 
foreclosures was 27. 

Both public and private agencies 
feel that need for relief will be greater 
in the next three months than it has 
been in the last three months. New 
cases come along at the rate of about 
40 per month. Many families who 
have been living on reserves are now 
asking for aid after exhausting their 
funds. 

The Salvation Army reports that 
their organization gave out during 
the month of December one-third of 
the whole amount of coal used during 
the winter of 1930-1931. 

The county is taking care of about 
500 persons. Each family receives 
on the average of about $4 a week for 
food. Some rents are being paid. 
From the county and the various pri- 
vate agencies in the city about 2,000 
families are receiving relief. Couples 
without children and unmarried per- 
sons find it difficult to obtain assist- 
ance. 

A transient depot has been opened 
in Madison for about one month. 
During this time it has fed 1,500 men, 
and housed this same number for pe- 
riods of 24 hours. 

Pursuant to Resolution 31-A of the 
1931 session of the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, an investigation was made by a 
legislative committee to determine 
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facts relating to unreasonable wage 
reductions. It was found that 88 per 
cent of the industries represented had 
reduced wages, and that elimination 
of bonuses in many cases had reduced 
wages from $5 to $10 per week. 


RuTH GoRDON, 

J. H. Brown, 

J. W. RussELL, Committee, 
Madison Federation of Labor. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


The workers are keeping up their 
unions in spite of starvation and even 
deaths due to spreading of pellagra. 

Around 8,000 are unemployed. 
About 20 per cent are being cared 
for. The remainder have to depend 
on the help given them by other work- 
ers dividing work with them. 

Textile industry has reduced every 
worker 40 per cent (four wage cuts 
of 10 per cent each) in the past year. 
Also these mills are importing people 
from other states to take places of 
citizens who have worked in the mills 
for years. The management claims 
this is done to destroy the unions as 
“union people are not loyal to the 
company.” Not only are wages cut 
but hours are extended, many work- 
ing 60 to 72 hours per week. 

Textile mills in both Augusta and 
Horse Creek Valley are picking up 
in employment, working five days per 
week just now, but this is of very 
little help to Augusta workers. This 
means some help to the Valley work- 
ers. The pay is $3.50 to $9 a week 
of 60 hours. 


L. B. Furtick, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 
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LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


The number unemployed is esti- 
mated at 10,000, and we would say 
that there are many that are only 
working one, two and three days a 
week. 

Our unemployment bond issue was 
defeated this month. 

In many cases two and tiree fami- 
lies are occupying one house—in many 
cases they are sleeping on the floors. 

Local relief organizations have 
practically depleted their funds. 

We have used every influence at 
our command to get the governor to 
call a special session of the legisla- 
ture to act on unemployment relief, 
but to date we have had no success. 

We have been having regular meet- 
ings with the chamber of commerce 
on the matter of the 6-hour day and 
the 5-day week, and have been suc- 
cessful in having the chamber call in 
the general contractors and in getting 
the contractors to agree to the plan. 

Our labor organizations are ham- 
pered by nonpayment of per capita 
tax. In fact, things are in a very de- 
plorable condition here and the future 
does not look very bright. 

C. E. Epmonps, Secretary, 

Central Labor Council. 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The employment bureau is taking 
care of about 30 per cent of those ap- 
plying for aid. The city fund appro- 
priated for unemployment relief has 
been entirely used, and another ap- 
propriation calling for $75,000 has 
been requested and is reported on the 


way. 


Organized labor has urged the call- 
ing of a special session of the New 
Hampshire legislature to consider the 
emergency. Labor organizations are 
doing, and have been doing, their bit 
in taking care of the unemployed 
members, dragging on the “strong 
box”’ to the last thin dime. 

Cotton-mill workers and numerous 
small industries, together with work- 
ers employed on piece work, have had 
their wages cut—not organized. The 
building trades workmen are holding 
steady so far and have opposed any 
proposal to reduce wages or stand- 
ards. 

The 724 Cigar Factory is “shot full 
of holes,” with a few girls employed 
on machine-made cigars and packers 
working about two days a week. 
There are about 8,000 to 10,000 un- 
employed in all industries. 

C. E. Youne, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 


The city of Pueblo is feeding and 
housing about 500 single men. The 
family service, a branch of the com- 
munity chest, is taking care of over 
900 families and funds are rapidly 
being depleted. 

We have 1,408 Pueblo heads of 
families who have registered for re- 
lief work; 950 of these were given 
two days per week at $3 per day on 
made work, such as cutting down 
hills, for these past eight weeks. 
These men were laid off last Tuesday 
because the funds were exhausted. 
The work will be resumed if more 
money can be raised. 

B. B. Lertwicu, Secretary, 

Trades and Labor Assembly. 
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PRINCETON, INDIANA 


The unemployment situation in this 
locality is critical. Over 60 per cent 
of the workers are idle, and one fam- 
ily out of every ten is living on charity. 
There are about 1,400 coal miners in 
Gibson County alone, and of this 
number less than 500 are working— 
and these on part time. Those that 
are working are making every sacri- 
fice to help others. My own local of 
the United Mine Workers has been 
spending over $1,000 a month in re- 
lief, in addition to contributions to 
local relief. There are over 200 
common laborers here and not one 
day’s work to get. 

Local relief agencies are unable to 
meet the situation. There are at pres- 
ent 32 families listed that are receiv- 
ing no help at all. 

Pike County is in worse shape. The 
mines around Petersburg have been 
shut down for two years, and this let 
700 men out of work. These men 
are still idle and have lost everything. 

There have been many instances of 
employers trying to take advantage 
of the situation, and have offered 
wages as low as 1§ cents an hour on 
state highway work. Judge Smith 
protested against it, and had it raised 
in one instance to 25 cents an hour. 
Other contractors are paying less 
than the amounts specified in state 
contracts, which I understand is not 
less than 50 cents an hour. Between 
15 to 30 cents an hour is being paid. 

C. B. BARETTE, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
One thousand five hundred and 


ninety-two meals have been served 
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to unemployed by the Des Moines 
Trade and Labor Assembly in the 
first ten days since it opened this year. 
Forty men are served at a time and 
rooms where unemployed may warm 
themselves are kept open throughout 
mornings and afternoons. We started 
this dining-room last year on dona- 
tions from the business agents of our 
various locals and later received help 
from individuals and firms. Ten 
members of local unions volunteer 
each day to prepare the meal, serve 
it, and clean up. Auxiliaries of local 
unions have organized a women’s 
bureau to care for destitute families. 

This, of course, is not meeting the 
emergency, but is just an item of what 
unions are trying to do. 

W. B. Hama IL, Organizer, 

American Federation of Labor. 


SALISBURY, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


A canvass by local labor officials 
puts the number unemployed at 800. 

Many families are doubling up— 
married couples with their children 
returning to their parents’ homes. 
We have not had many evictions but 
there have been many foreclosures. 

All local relief programs have 
fallen through with the exception of 
the county welfare, Salvation Army, 
etc. These organizations have pre- 
vented people from starving, but their 
finances do not meet the situation. 
Another unfortunate situation here is 
that there are no city or county hospi- 
tals except for certain diseases. All 
the regular hospitals are privately 
owned and they must be assured of 
their pay or one is not received. The 
county welfare is having to use funds 
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that should be used to buy food to pay 
hospital fees in emergency cases. 

The building of the post office ad- 
dition amounted to nothing as an 
emergency employment project. The 
wages paid were so low that even the 
chamber of commerce assisted in get- 
ting a § cents per hour increase. 

A whole row of store buildings is 
now being put up by men who are paid 
10 cents an hour. 

A grocery company operates several 
stores in Salisbury. They also have 
been operating a store out in the 
Rowan Mill section on the outskirts 
of town, on a credit at high prices, in a 
building owned by the Rowan mill. 
By arrangements any worker who for 
any reason left the service of the mill 
was given a time ticket which could 
only be cashed at this store. This 
means that all charge accounts were 
deducted and if there was anything 
left the worker received that part. 

This mill after awhile started work- 
ing on such short time that the work- 
ers could not pay their grocery bills 
and this store’s charge accounts 
mounted higher and higher. Finally 
the store closed and the textile mill 
management bought all accounts. 
Now this mill company is taking 
amounts out of the workers’ pay each 
pay day to be applied on these old 
bills. These workers are helpless. 
There is no work elsewhere and they 
are forced to submit to both inhuman 
wages and speculation from this mill. 

F. T. CornELIus, Secretary, 

Salisbury Central Labor Union. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Typographical Union here has 
spent $60,000 in twelve months for 
relief of its unemployed members. 
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The Photo-Engravers are paying 
a $9 weekly assessment. 

The Machinists’ Union assessed 
their working membership 2 per cent 
of their pay for the relief of the un- 
employed. 

All organizations are taking care 
of their members with respect to their 
dues and are dividing up the work. 

The unemployed number around 
85,000. Nonunion employers are tak- 
ing advantage of the situation—short 
time and demanding full time produc- 
tion. 

Harry P. GRAGEs, 
Secretary-Business Agent, 
Boston Central Labor Union. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Bureau of Statistics 
estimates about 600,000 unemployed 
in this state. 

The governor’s emergency relief 
commission started out to raise $10,- 
000,000, which they said would be 
sufficient to take care of the entire 
situation until next April. At the be- 
ginning of January they announced 
that their $10,000,000 was practically 
exhausted and they have now pre- 
vailed upon the governor to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature to raise 
$20,000,000 more. The $10,000,- 
000 which was raised was for the city 
of Chicago. The $20,000,000 pro- 
posed to be secured through legisla- 
tive enactment will be for the entire 
state. 

The governor’s relief commission 
has been sustaining over 100,000 
families. 

The courts have been jammed with 
eviction proceedings, but the unem- 
ployment relief commission has pre- 
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vented the wholesale evictions con- 
templated. Eviction proceedings put 
into effect in the colored district of the 
south side of Chicago resulted in riots 
and bloodshed with several lives lost. 
In the general employment situa- 
tion, there has been a tremendous 
drive to lower the standards of wages 
and in all occupations where no or- 
ganizations existed wages were cut 
time and time again. 
JOHN FITZPATRICK, President, 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


City council voted $3,500 last week 
in addition to their relief in annual 
budget. This is considered only “a 
drop in the bucket” to what is neces- 
sary. Both Buncombe County and 
city of Asheville are practically bank- 
rupt, which of course adds to inabil- 
ity to aid unemployed. Those who 
can’t get sufficient relief depend on 
hand-outs for sustenance. 

There have been 3,000 foreclosures 
on homes in past twelve months. 
Many families are doubling up, par- 
ticularly in last year. 

Firemen have been placed on 92 to 
96-hour week; other city employees 
placed on 2 and 3-days-per-week 
schedule at reduced wage. 

Twenty street carmen were cut off 
by Carolina Power and Light Com- 
pany in this city last week. 

CrypDE CAscappoNn, Secretary, 

Asheville Central Labor Union. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


About 70 per cent of working popu- 
lation is idle, and about 30 per cent 
working part time. The unions are 


unable to provide any relief here as 
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they are just about holding their own. 
In some few cases they take care of 
members’ dues. 

About 10 per cent of those who 
were evicted or lost their homes have 
moved in with relatives. 

GeorcE R. HANEY, Secretary, 
Portland Central Labor Union. 


ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 


Things here are in a critical condi- 
tion among the unemployed. There 
are now on the register for relief 
about 205 families with an average 
of 4 children to the family, so that the 
total number depending for local help 
is about 900, and all the help we are 
getting is just what little the local mer- 
chants can give and that is only about 
$300 per month—about $1.50 per 
month for each family. 

Unless we can get some outside help 
soon, we will be compelled to quit en- 
tirely. 

R. F. Lowery, 
Financial Secretary, 
W. E. PEMBERTON, 
Recording Secretary. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


The trend of unemployment is up- 
ward. It is estimated 10,000 are un- 
employed and as many more on part 
time. 

Workers’ reserves in many cases are 
near the vanishing point. One large 
bank recently was closed, causing a 
further depletion of reserves and 
added despair. Many of our local 
unions have their funds tied up by this 
collapse, including the Central Labor 
Union. 

Our committee has turned its at- 
tention from getting employment for 
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our members, as there is not much to 
be done in this direction. We have 
concentrated on direct relief in get- 
ting food, clothing and fuel for our 
destitute members. We have estab- 
lished a distributing agency at the 
Labor Temple. We also try to pro- 
tect workers from exploitation and 
have stepped in to obtain the prevail- 
ing wage rates on government proj- 
ects. 

Local relief is given by the welfare 
board, the associated charities and 
other organizations benefited by the 
golden rule fund. The welfare board 
is expending more than $100,000 a 
month. 

There has been no cut in the wages 
of city employees and no serious 
threats made. 

A $2,000,000 auditorium is now be- 
ing constructed. The contract was 
given to a union firm. 

Of course efforts have been made to 
reduce wages and these in the main 
have been successful. Unorganized 
labor has taken cut after cut and the 
end has not come yet. 

Pui.ip F. Coy Le, Secretary, 
Unemployment Committee, 
Worcester Central Labor Union. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Unemployment is most severe in 
building trades—around 75 per cent 
out of work. Reserves have been ex- 
hausted and some of the local unions 
can not meet running expenses. 

Very few families have received 
any local relief. Thus far the unions 
have provided for their members, but 
this assistance is about at an end as 
there are no more funds available. 

Plumbers and steamfitters have 
given out $3,689 since 1929, and now 
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have a total of $52 in bank to pay cur- 
rent expenses which amount to $265. 

Painters and paperhangers have 
given out almost $2,500 and were 
forced to drop their business agent. 

Carpenters have about $3,000 dis- 
bursement and very small working 
capital. In fact, all building trades are 
in like position and we are not able 
to predict what will become of fami- 
lies from now on. 

It is expected that within a month 
all trades will be compelled to take a 
wage cut of at least 25 per cent. 

There have been few evictions, but 
many families have doubled up. 

CHARLES BapPTIST, Secretary, 

Stamford Central Labor Union. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


There are more unemployed in the 
Pacific Northwest than there were in 
mid-November. Pine sawmilling is 
seasonably inactive and there is little 
logging being done in the pine woods. 
Agricultural activities are over for 
this year. Employment boards in all 
centers remain totally black and soup 
lines are the largest ever known in the 
Northwest. 

In May, 1931, the city of Port- 
land and Multnomah County (one- 
third of the state’s population and 
one-third of its resources are confined 
to Multnomah County) each voted a 
$1,000,000 bond issue for unemploy- 
ment relief, and in addition the State 
Highway Commission had $250,000 
to be expended in Multnomah County, 
which then made a total fund avail- 
able for unemployment relief of $2.,- 
250,000. 

The community chest last fall raised 
$780,000. Of this amount $455,000 
is distributed among relief agencies. 
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Due to the increased unemployment 
in this locality we now find ourselves 
confronted with a shortage of funds 
for the various relief agencies. 

On January 22 a citizens commit- 
tee of 50, headed by the Governor, 
met to further consider additional 
funds for emergency relief. This 
committee elected a subcommittee of 
ten, of which I am a member, to in- 
vestigate the entire situation and re- 
port back to the general committee. 

The employers, as well as represen- 
tatives of the state, county and city, 
adopted Labor’s recommendation for 
a 6-hour day in order to spread em- 
ployment. 

Gust ANDERSON, Secretary, 

Central Labor Council. 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


Approximately 1,100 are idle. All 
workers are taking wage cuts, organ- 


ized and unorganized. Unorganized 


silk mill is the chief offender. Two 
union bakeries had 10 per cent wage 
cut, in violation of contract which was 
to expire in May. 

Workers are moving in less desir- 
able quarters—the trend being toward 
the slum districts. 

W. HEnry FRAZIER, Secretary, 

Trades Council. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


For the most part workers’ reserves 
have been used up, with unemploy- 
ment on the increase. Many have 
cashed their life insurance policies. 

Many families are doubling up in 
the city and a large number are doub- 
ling with friends outside the city. 
There have been a number of fore- 
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closures on homes, mostly through 
banks liquidating assets. 

Employers are taking every advan- 
tage to reduce wages by discharging 
high-priced men and bringing in 
cheaper ones. Have also used the op- 
portunity to get rid of older men. 

Joun GEIsT, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Some of our city officials have con- 
tended that we do not need Federal 
relief—perhaps not, if they continue 
to stretch things out as they have been 
doing, paying 30 cents an hour and 
allowing a man to work three days a 
week, which would be the sum of 
$7.20 to support his family. If it were 
not for unions in some cases they 
would freeze. 

C. B. ZIMMERMAN, Secretary, 
Cedar Rapids Federation of Labor. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


The number unemployed is around 
3,000. The city is hiring unemployed 
workers on a sewer job, but this takes 
care of a small number. The city has 
also a poor fund for local relief. The 
Kendall Club, composed of policemen, 
is also giving relief to people who are 
in want for clothing, shoes, etc. The 
people who do not get relief from the 
city go to the Salvation Army. 

Some employers have cut wages as 
much as 30 per cent. 

Unions are aiding their unem- 
ployed. The carpenters give groceries 
to their members. The painters, elec- 
trical workers and upholsterers unions 
are also assisting their unemployed. 
The upholsterers have aided some 
members when mortgages come due. 























There are a great number of mar- 
ried couples who have had to give up 
their homes to live with their parents. 

H. A. HARTMAN, Secretary, 

Central Labor Union. 


WOODLAND, MAINE 


We have about 150 here out of 
work, which is quite a lot for this little 
one mill town. Those that are work- 
ing only get part time. 

The local unions here are unable to 
render any help because of their losses 
when the International Trust and 
Banking Company of Calais closed 
last December. This has also pre- 
vented the merchants from lending 
any credit. 

James A. Poo _e, Secretary, 

Woodland Central Labor Union. 


LEWISTON, MAINE 


Unemployment is about 50 per cent 
below normal. Local relief has about 
reached its limit. 

Our jails are full every night with 
those that have no other shelter. 

J. H. Ex, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 


There are 200 families without em- 
ployment in Brunswick and vicinity. 
The wages paid the average worker 


here have not permitted him to put 


aside any reserves sufficient to tide 
him over during a period of unem- 
ployment. 

Many families are going together 
to reduce expenses. 

The welfare department gives work 
to about a dozen men a week. The 
wage seems to be $1 a day. 

The Hercules Powder Company 
has reduced wages, and there has been 
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a general reduction of wages in the 
building trades. 
E. D. GormTo, Secretary, 
Brunswick Central Labor Union. 


SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


Police department records show 
shelter and meals furnished for past 
four months (October, 1931, to Jan- 
uary, 1932) as follows: Number of 
meals furnished, 41,567, rate of 392 
per day; beds furnished to 15,000, 
rate of about 200 per day; blankets 
furnished, 900 for 300 beds. 

The fruit-canning industry provides 
the most important and largest oppor- 
tunity for the working class, employ- 
ing 6,000 workers male and female. 
However, the fruit-canning industry is 
limited to six months in the year. The 
wages received by these workers in 
1931 varied from 25 cents to 32 cents 
per hour. 

The city employees have voluntarily 
donated an aggregate amount of $4,- 
000, which has been deducted from 
their salaries, to aid the unemployed. 

Semiofficial survey shows that there 
are around 6,000 unemployed in Santa 
Clara County. 

Harry Hays, Secretary, 
Central Labor Council. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


Labor unions estimate unemployed 
around 4,000. Relief afforded by 
workers donating one day’s work. 

Wages have been reduced in nearly 
every industry in city, excepting city 
employees, 10 to 20 per cent, with 
more cuts anticipated. More houses 
for rent than any time since war. 

CHARLES E. COLLTRAN, Secretary, 

Central Labor Union. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


ROM Woodland, Maine, comes 
Fa. report that there has been 

very little hardship on the work- 
ers up until this month when the bank 
closed and a lot of members lost all 
the savings they had, writes Frank D. 
Johnson. We are now also starting 
work four days a week, so things are 
not looking so good for us. Our com- 
mittee on relief is doing good work. 


From Rutland, Vt., comes word 
that the workmen are hard pressed for 
money and are wondering how they 
will get along. For a job of cutting 
away a hill on. Pine Road, 416 men 
registered and about 75 were em- 
ployed. There is no work to share. 
When we have any municipal work to 
do, it is done on the 5 14-day-week 
basis. The chamber of commerce 
finds odd jobs at 25 and 30 cents an 
hour. We are holding our union to- 
gether by paying the dues of out-of- 
work members but I do not know how 
long this can last. Wage-cutting seems 
to be in vogue. The Berwick Hotel 


cut all wages and forced vacation to 
be taken of from one to two weeks 
without pay. The Bardwell Hotel fol- 
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lowed the same procedure. Mont- 
gomery Ward made a wage cut. The 
Sash and Door Company has cut time 
instead of wages. The railroad shops 
are on the 4-day week. Business is 
practically at a standstill—Cuas. H. 
WARD. 


At Framingham, Mass., the 5-day 
week has been established and is being 
observed by about 95 per cent of the 
contractors and union workmen em- 
ployed, write V. B. Vaughan. Car- 
penters, plumbers and steamfitters are 
sharing work with their fellow em- 
ployees. Our public employment office 
is fair in so far as the employment of 
laborers and other unorganized per- 
sons are concerned, but the labor or- 
ganizations themselves take care of 
their out of work members and regis- 
ter them for jobs. 


At Marlboro, Mass., thirteen union 
men who were buying their homes 
through the Cooperative Bank, owing 
to loss of work, have seen their homes 
sold for nonpayment of notes and 
taxes, writes John T. Tucker. Provi- 
sions for relief are inadequate. Car- 
penters, plumbers, sheet-metal work- 
ers, painters, electricians, cement 
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workers, brick masons and plasterers 
are sharing work with each other. We 
have no written agreement as to hours 
of labor, although for a year many 
contractors have been working on the 
5-day week basis. The city’s commit- 
tee on employment is a farce, only 
those with political pull are taken care 
of. We have night-school classes for 
almost all kinds of manual training. 
One of the worst features of the pres- 
ent unemployment situation is the 
household finance loan companies who 
are allowed by law to charge 3 per cent 
per month for loans up to $300 and the 
heads of the families have to give a 
chattel mortgage on their furniture to 
secure the loan. There have been quite 
a few families not able to meet their 
monthly payments with the result that 
they lost all they had and are being 
taken care of by the city at the city 
farm. When law allows a lender to 
charge 36 per cent per year on small 
loans and he expects those unfortunate 
enough to get caught in his trap to be 
able to pay when out of work and 
nothing in sight, it would seem about 
time for something to be done about it. 


Men on the welfare list at South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., are being given 
their turn for work on a new sewer 
that the town recently started, writes 
M. J. McLain. For this work $12,000 
was appropriated. The newly elected 
mayor of Holyoke is asking for a vol- 
untary cut in wages of police and fire- 
men and is adding more to the unem- 
ployment by laying off men. 


James Montgomery reports that at 
New Britain, Conn., many have lost 
their homes through lack of work and 
are too proud to let the public know of 
their circumstances. The city, through 
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its relief agency, is doing all it can to 
relieve distress. One bad feature, how- 
ever, is that scrip is paid instead of 
money and those receiving scrip must 
purchase goods only in certain stores. 
Fifty cents in cash is all the real money 
paid. These plans are causing much 
dissatisfaction among workers and 
merchants. We have no public em- 
ployment office, except for relief work. 
The factories each have their own. 
Schools are being kept open at night. 


At Providence, R. I., both the Cen- 
tral Labor Union and the Stationary 
Engineers Local are having lectures, 
writes James J. Carroll. Provisions 
for relief here are not adequate. Our 
city contracts provide for the shorter 
work-day. We have a state employ- 
ment office here. 


Provisions for relief at Altoona, 
Pa., according to John G. Weller, are 
not adequate to meet the needs. Many 
persons have lost their savings by 
home foreclosures, have borrowed on 
life insurance policies and have used 
what they had saved for emergencies. 
Printers, stage employees and moving- 
picture operators share their employ- 
ment with their out-of-work members. 
According to a registration, 1,800 are 
working on 3-day basis. 


Lawrence J. Katz reports that at 
Harrisburg, Pa., there are numerous 
cases where workers have used their 
savings, mortgaged their homes, bor- 
rowed on insurance policies, etc. In 
one instance where an_ installment 
house attempted to remove furniture 
from the home of an unemployed 
union man so that the furniture would 
not be attached by the landlord for 
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unpaid rent, the business agent of the 
local paid one month’s rent. The wel- 
fare fund had a deficit over $51,000 
and only through a county contribution 
of $40,000 and a city contribution of 
$10,000, were they able to continue 
their work until the drive next April. 
Stage Employees Local Union No. 
488 has a contract for a 74-hour day. 
Several building trades have the 5-day 
week. Municipal contracts do not 
specify the 5-day week. 


At Wormleysburg, Pa., direct relief 
work has been good up to January 1, 
but the local welfare funds are now 
exhausted, writes L. F. Clark. Brick- 
layers, plumbers, plasterers, printers 
are on the 5-day week under agree- 
ment with employers. Municipal con- 
tracts do not provide for a 5-day week. 
The Central Labor Union is trying to 
get it made universal in the city. Our 
largest department store has just 
adopted the 5-day week. Our local 
employment agency is doing a fairly 
good job and the director seems open- 
minded to organized labor. The elec- 
tricians and stage employees have con- 
ducted study classes for their members. 


Aaron B. Losey reports that at 
Cedar Knolls, N. J., the new state wel- 
fare board has adopted the low wage 
scale of not over $19 per week for un- 
skilled labor and $25 for skilled. All 
trades are nearly at a standstill with no 
work in sight. Men are clamoring for 
work andnonetobehad. Over 75 per 
cent of the carpenters are out of work, 
but what work is under way with the 
exception of state institutions appears 
to be paying the union scale of wages. 
Business is just about holding together 
with many storés operating at a loss 
and many going out of business. 


Edward V. Wood writes that in ad- 
dition to the 1,622 registered unem- 
ployed at Plainfield, N. J., there are 
over 1,000 more thrifty union men 
who, despite months of idleness, have 
not as yet been forced to register but 
who will be in the near future. There 
has been a public sale of the homes 
taken in on mortgages. When appli- 
cation is made for unemployment re- 
lief the applicants are questioned, in- 
vestigated and reprimanded for their 
poor judgment in having secured for 
their families a comfortable home, a 
radio, an automobile and are com- 
pelled to realize on these things or be 
considered unworthy of assistance. 
There are dozens of this type in Plain- 
field and vicinity. Those employing 
domestic help are taking advantage of 
the times to offer $20 a month and 
some offer only room and board. The 
carpenters and painters are consider- 
ing accepting cuts of $4 a day for their 
labor in the hope of stimulating work. 


South Atlantic Section 


Many of the workmen in Asheville, 
N. C., including the writer, while not 
suffering actual privation, have bor- 
rowed and have not been able to pay 
back and are wondering from day to 
day what is to be available for the next 
day, writes Clyde Cascaddaon. Large 
numbers are unable to pay their union 
dues, especially in the building trades, 
and many are leaving town. None of 
our members are in actual distress. 
Provisions for relief are meager. The 
county charitable organizations and 
the Salvation Army in particular are 
doing their best but many families are 
in actual want. Electricians, street 
carmen, printers and others are pay- 
ing the per capita tax for their out-of- 
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work members. Our Federal employ- 
ment agency is functioning very well. 


Hundreds of people have lost their 
homes at Asheville, N. C., because 
they have not been able to keep up the 
payments and others for lack of money 
to meet the taxes, writes W. B. Plem- 
mons. The street railwaymen are 
sharing what work they have. Weare 
organizing the school teachers in the 
county and have already organized 
those in the city. Public meetings are 
being held. 


For the relief of those out of work 
at Charlotte, N. C., fair provision has 
been made, writes G. J. Kendall. Ma- 
chinists are sharing work with each 
other. Our municipal contracts pro- 
vide for the 5-day week. Moving- 
picture operators have the 5-day week. 
Our Central Labor Union has a regu- 
lar radio program over WSOC from 
6 to 6.30 p.m. 


Testimony at a mass meeting held 
in the Courthouse at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., recently revealed that thirty 
people had lost their homes and were 
now in destitute circumstances who 
heretofore had always been independ- 
ent and substantial citizens. One of 
these persons had paid $5,500 on his 
home and for the sum of $500 which 
he could not borrow was dispossessed. 
Every day I hear of persons who have 
lost their entire life’s savings due to 
the lack of small payments of money 
to furnish payments. Also many are 
being dispossessed by the state for 
failure to pay a few dollars taxes. Our 
workers are the most sorely distressed 
in this history of the section of this 
country. Weare rapidly approaching 
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the dole system in many instances, not 
voluntary, of course. Despondency, 
destroyed pride and ambition are 
gradually breaking down our morale, 
and we vision this condition with great 
concern. We are encouraged by re- 
cent interest in these matters by promi- 
nent and very influential men and 
women in our community. We have 
secured free land, free plowing, free 
seed and fertilizer, with expert super- 
vision, for an extensive community 
garden project this year and this is 
to be under the auspices of the Central 
Labor Union and the governor’s re- 
lief committee. We hope to use this 
as a means of feeding many of our 
members next year if present condi- 
tions continue. We are leading a de- 
termined fight for the 5-day week in 
city contracts with promise of success 
after July 30. We have provision for 
relief of those out of work but the 
workers hesitate to seek it from pride 
and red tape necessary to obtain it.— 
G. V. KITE. 


In his rounds over Charleston, 
S. C., Harry E. Rollerson finds that 
many men are broken by unemploy- 
ment, especially in the building trades, 
and many are unable to pay union dues 
on account of lack of work. Relief 
provisions are inadequate when meas- 
ured by the number of people out of 
work and only the minority are able to 
get assistance. Work in this locality 
is scarce. The carpenters and paint- 
ers share what employment there is 
to be had. The only employment 
agency we have is the one run by the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade. 


From Greenville, S. C., comes the 
report that the average wage for tex- 
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tile workers and other industrial work- 
ers in 1928 was $9.56 a week. Since 
this time these workers have received 
Wage cuts aggregating 40 per cent. 
Loan sharks still operate here in up- 
stairs and back-alley offices. Forty- 
five banks went under up to Janu- 
ary 1 and in fact the entire state’s 
backbone has been broken by unem- 
ployment and wage reductions, writes 
Chas. M. Gaskill. Organized relief 
organizations have collapsed and a 
welfare association was formed which 
is inadequate to meet the present de- 
mands. Penny boxes were placed in 
public places, and these boxes net 
about $215 per week. The associa- 
tion is spending $600 per week and 
finds this sum not large enough to meet 
the demands on it. Many of the mills 
are in full operation, employing women 
at night time. Weavers, whose aver- 
age wage on 20 looms was $21.50 per 
week before the stretch-out, now op- 
erate 44 to 56 looms of the same grade 
of cloth and receive $13.50 per week; 
two out of every three loom fixers have 
been laid off and those remaining re- 
ceive approximately the same wages 
as weavers; spinners, who received 
$19.50 per week for 6 and 8 sides, now 
run 10 and 12 sides for $13.50 per 
week and less. Doffers, who in 1931 
received $19 per week now get $11.90 
for a week’s work. Spinners and dof- 
fers alike have had their work in- 
creased from one-fourth to one-half. 
A night watchman, who worked 134 
hours a day 7 days per week and re- 
ceived $19.10, now gets from $12 to 
$15. Due to lower wages the writer 
has found that immorality is increas- 
ing among women workers. Munici- 
pal workers for both county and city 


receive $1.50 per day with a threat of 
further reduction in wages and a 55- 
hour week. 


G. W. Anderson reports that many 
wage-earners at Langley, S. C., are 
unable to pay their taxes, due to low 
wages and unemployment. When 
members of local textile unions try to 
share work with their unemployed 
members, in most cases the foreman 
gives the day’s work to nonunion 
workers. The taxpayers’ league, com- 
posed of landowners, is trying to stop 
school for one year and burden the 
poor with their taxes. 


H. G. Camp reports that it would 
take some time to enumerate the in- 
dividuals in this locality who have 
within the past few months gone 
broke on account of unemployment. 
There has been an average of three 
bankruptcies per week. Practically 
all the relief provided for in this 
city and community is through the 
civic employment agency, an institu- 
tion controlled by the Macon Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the city admin- 
istration. Macon is the black spot in 
the labor circles of Georgia and the 
entire state is surely bad enough. 

Another detriment to business at 
Birmingham, Ala., was the closing of 
the Southern Bank & Trust Company 
in January, writes Ralph A. Root. 
This was formerly the Engineers Bank 
and most all unions lost all they had, 
as did the Central Labor Union, which 
owned $770 in stock. Relief provision 
is not adequate here. Stage employees 
and motion-picture operators are shar- 
ing work. Our public employment 
agency is very good. 
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From Florence, Ala., comes the dis- 
tressing news that a number of union 
workers have lost their homes and 
have borrowed all they can on their 
insurance policies, writes R. J. Bailey. 
The Southern Railway shops are try- 
ing to keep men working at least five 
days a week. Due to unemployment, 
about 75 per cent of the building 
tradesmen have given up their cards. 
Men that were worth thousands of 
dollars are now broke and their inter- 
ests in lots and subdivisions have been 
sold for taxes and improvements. The 
conditions here are very bad. The 
community chest on January 16 dis- 
pensed over $500 worth of provisions. 


From Mobile, Ala., comes word 
that a bricklayer is about to face the 
loss of a lifetime of saving through 
foreclosure on his home. In some cases 
the holders of the mortgages have 
been prevailed upon to extend more 
time. The relief agencies have not 
only waited weeks and months of time 
getting under way but their means are 
limited compared to the many in need. 
The typographical trades are splitting 
time with those out of a job. The 
motion-picture operators are also 
sharing time. The garment workers 
have under way the production of a 
labor play featuring the benefits of 
organized labor. — WALTER P. 
SCHAFFER. 


From Orlando, Fla., comes the re- 
port that there are several cases where 
the “worker’’ has found himself with- 
out any means of living and at the end 
of his resources, writes Wm. J. Cahill. 
Let me cite one case. Mr. X found 
himself without a job, due to a lockout. 
The firm where he was employed was 


sold to the firm’s competitor. Both 
firms were consolidated. In the course 
of time his union allowed its members 
to work for the consolidated firm if 
they could get on. Mr. X was able to 
get one or two days’ work a week. 
This continued for three or four 
months. The payroll had to be re- 
duced and Mr. X was the first to go 
and since that time has been without 
any means of support. This has been 
going on six months and in itself is 
bad enough, but Mr. X’s wife has had 
a stroke which has caused the loss of 
the use of her legs. His home, nearly 
paid for, is no longer his. Mr. X also 
has a son about 17 years of age who is 
also idle. So the plight of Mr. X is 
now this: He has hospital and doctor 
bills to pay; he must provide his wife 
with medicine and medical attention; 
since he has lost his home pay rent or 
provide for it as best he can and give 
his family at least food and clothes 
enough tokeep them warm. Although 
he is living in the richest country in 
the world, he can not make a living, 
much less provide for his dependents. 
What's the answer? Provisions for 
relief are not adequate. The city re- 
lief gives three days work every ten 
days at $1.25 a day. Their defense 
of the low wage paid is that the funds 
will last longer. Municipal employees 
are working 8 and most of them 10 
hours a day. 


Great numbers of members of or- 
ganized labor at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
who bought property during the boom, 
including homes, lost same owing to 
prolonged unemployment and through 
the failure of all of the local banks. 
Victims of these losses are too numer- 
ous to enumerate and specify, writes 
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V. S. Herring. Relief work is being 
splendidly conducted here. We have 
a well-directed city welfare bureau 
that has listed over 2,000 unemployed 
persons and is assisting destitute cases. 
The Salvation Army and the American 
Legion are doing good work along 
this line. Benefit balls and card parties 
are frequently given in aid of charity, 
in which the tourists also participate. 
We have an employment office con- 
nected with the city welfare bureau 
that cooperates very closely with the 
home patronage committee on which 
organized labor is represented. Pri- 
vate employment agencies, while not 
openly antagonistic, do not favor or- 
ganized labor. The Coast Guards 
and the public schools have excellent 
vocational trade instruction depart- 
ments. 


Daniel C. Batson reports that in 
most cases the relief given at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., is just about enough 
to exist on. An employment office is 
operated on a free basis by the asso- 
ciated welfare bureau. The Union 
Voters League and the Central Labor 
Union are holding public meetings 
about every two weeks apart and we 
are. endeavoring to bring before the 
public all candidates for public office 
and have them state their views re- 
garding all legislation favoring the 
working class of people. 


Middle Western Section 


London, Canada, with a population 
of 72,000 paid in 1931 $150,000 more 
in income taxes than in 1930 and to 
date, despite the fact that the factory 
workers all made large contributions 
to the emergency relief fund, that fund 


only amounts to $45,000. As usual 
it’s the poor that helps the poor. A 
commercial artist with four children 
used all his savings (being out of 
work) to buy food, pay rent, etc., has 
had both water and light cut off and 
now only receives a small allowance 
from the city. About three days work 
a month is being found to help out. In 
addition when not working or if unable 
to work $2.50 per week is given per 
family for groceries. The Canadian 
National Railway car shops are only 
operating 15 days a month in order to 
spread work. City firemen and police- 
men are giving out of their wages to 
the relief fund. Other workers are 
asked to give 2 per cent of their pay. 
Many can not, owing to short time. 
Shoes, clothes, etc., and 50 cents for 
each child is being given. In some 
cases the rent is paid. On public work 
the Federal and provincial govern- 
ments who select men for this work 
cooperate with the relief department. 
Our council has an agreement with the 
Workers Educational Association and 
has had for many years. Two classes 
are now running. Lecturers are pro- 
vided by the Western University.— 
J. F. THomson. 


At Winnipeg, Canada, large num- 
bers of men who were paying from 
$2,400 to $6,000 for their homes have 
lost all they had through unemploy- 
ment and are now living in rooms in 
the civic relief, writes W. E. Stubbs. 
Nobody need go hungry as approxi- 
mately $1,665,000 was spent on relief 
work in the Province of Manitoba 
from September 1 to December 31. 
The total number of men given work 
was 37,363 and the total man-hours 
worked was 2,506,933 of which 167,- 
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018 was provided here. Direct relief 
was given in the form of groceries, 
fuel, rent and other necessaries of life 
at a cost of about $1,250,000, which 
took care of 9,698 heads of families 
and 39,545 dependents. Individual 
men and women numbering 9,698 were 
also looked after and the Dominion 
helped about 1,500 persons whose pen- 
sion was not large enough to keep 
them. All municipal work is on the 
44-hour basis. 


In Ann Arbor, Mich., the city, 
county and state are all cooperating in 
the promotion of public work by ad- 
vancing work not needed at present 
but which would be needed within the 
next five years. The city work is be- 
ing staggered with four days the aver- 
age per week. There hasbeen a slight 
pickup in the building trades. The 
compensation law is improved and pre- 
vailing wage law for contracts has been 
enacted.— FRANK MASTEN. 


Many people have lost their homes 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., reports E. M. 
Curry. Our provisions for relief are 
much better than in 1931. We have 
a public employment office and it is 
working as well as could be expected 
under the conditions. 


William C. Myrick reports that the 
Northwestern Leather Company at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., despite the 
fact that it has done the largest busi- 
ness this last year since its establish- 
ment here, cut wages three times. The 
Union Carbide, while it made a 10 per 
cent cut, is now operating on full time. 
The Trades and Labor Council is run- 
ning an unemployment home where 
men can be fed and housed. Railroad 
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workers are sharing employment. Our 
public employment agency is not of 
much account to us. 


Herbert Powell reports that while 
visiting about 200 homes in West 
Allis, Wis., he found many who had 
lost their homes and others who will 
soon lose them because of not being 
able to meet payments. The situation 
is very bad here and the county, city, 
church societies and fraternal bodies 
are doing all they can to keep away 
from starvation people who are in 
need. Our city employment office does 
not function very well and the taxpay- 
ers have petitioned for it to be abol- 
ished. There is a vocational school 
here that is under the state department 
of education, and everybody seems to 
think it is a wonderful institution. 


The city of Akron, Ohio, gives work 
to the unemployed two days each week 
at 50 cents an hour on the 8-hour-day 
basis, writes D. W. Held. We have 
adequate relief provisions here. All 
union members share work with their 
unemployed. It is reported that Good- 
year will work the 6-hour day, four 
shifts, five days a week and will keep 
these shifts in effect when work is 
plentiful. 


Henry E. Martin reports that pro- 
vision for the relief of the needy at 
Canton, Ohio, is fair. Most of the 
workmen are in bad circumstances due 
to lack of employment. 


The city of Masillon, Ohio, is in bad 
shape, writes Lee Schrock, and is be- 
ing sued for $80,000. Our bank 
failure put many merchants in dire 
circumstances. Shops are working far 
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below normal and the building crafts 
are paralyzed. Provisions are now 
being made to help the poor through- 
out the winter. All bond issues for 
this purpose were voted down last fall 
which put the city in bad shape. Or- 
ganized labor has had no work for the 
past three months orso. All locals are 
helping members who are unable to 
pay dues. Our local trades assembly 
has a committee which has undertaken 
and is preparing plans whereby we 
hope to be able to enlighten the work- 
ing people as well as our merchants. 


H.-P. Coleman reports that at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, many workmen’s homes 
are eligible for foreclosure but the 
building and loan associations and the 
banks have been very generous along 
this line. At the final report of the re- 
lief committee it was found that $3,- 
133.40 was still lacking of the goal 
set at $32,000. | However only $2,- 
349.30 of that amount must be raised 
by workers as one-third has been 
pledged by the Republic Steel Corpo- 
ration. Practically all craftsmen are 
idle. The Chamber of Commerce is 
conducting an employment office, and 
the writer and P. L. Schrock are giv- 
ing all aid possible. 


From Niles, Ohio, comes the word 
that the number of people who have 
lost homes would fill a page—all are 
good citizens and known personally 
by the writer. Provisions for relief 
are not adequate, here and there is 
only about five days left in the unem- 
ployment relief furnished by the sale 
of park improvement bonds and they 
are not sold. The merchants have 
practically carried the whole load. The 
building trades in our county are in 
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destitute circumstances. They have 
done nothing for two years. Work on 
a post office was started with a steam 
shovel, three truck drivers and one 
man employed and 800 men standing 
looking on the job. We have been 
holding a mass meeting every week 
and I think we have control of the 
situation now, but it was quite an effort 
as they did not want anybody but red 
speakers. The president and secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor will make a talk before the next 
two meetings.—R. W. CApDICK. 


A window glass worker at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., borrowed on his insur- 
ance to help meet expenses and now 
the bank is demanding the note against 
his property be paid. He has kept up 
the interest but, due to unemployment, 
has not been able to pay off the note. 
The Salvation Army is in charge of 
the relief work here; other organiza- 
tions cooperate with them, but the 
funds are not enough to provide for 
all that they need. Men who get help 
are required to work on a plot of land 
donated to the city by the late R. T. 
Lowdnes for a city park. After they 
work they receive food which was pur- 
chased with the money taken up for 
the unemployed relief. The window 
glass cutters are sharing work with 
their unemployed brothers. Food is 
served each day at private homes to a 
large number of school children and 
this is made possible through the 
mother’s club. The writer has seen as 
many as 35 go to one house for lunch. 
—UpTon PALMER. 


From Huntington, W. Va., as far as 
the writer can find there have been 
about 600 families that have had all 


















of their savings wiped out during this 
depression, both by failure to meet 
payments on their homes and on fur- 
niture, etc. Most of these we find 
among the shop crafts which number 
about 2,800 in this city. The com- 
munity chest drive was a failure here 
and other relief is scarce. Organized 
labor maintains a relief base for the 
unemployed only, but our funds and 
supplies are very limited. Boilermak- 
ers, carmen, blacksmiths, electricians, 
machinists, sheet-metal workers and 
tailors share work and under the pro- 
vision of the shop crafts each man gets 
about ten or twelve days work a 
month.—GEorGE F. HEINOLD. 


About 75 per cent of the workers in 
the local labor movement at East St. 
Louis, Ill., and some with five or six 
children, have sold their insurance 
policies, done everything possible to 
make ends meet and have no food and 
no funds. The community fund can 
not handle the situation and men are 
worked four hours at cleaning alleys, 
etc., and then are given food for it. 
The local laborers on one job are 
working in three shifts of six hours 
each in order to spread employment 
around.—FERN R. RAUCH. 


At Chicago, IIL, all labor unions 
are giving relief to their fullest extent, 
reports Joseph W. Morton: Engine- 
men, machinists, steamfitters and coal 
teamsters are sharing their work with 
each other. Our contracts do not ex- 
pire until May, 1932. We are not 
undertaking any projects in workers 
education, as everybody is busy trying 
to make enough to live on. 


At Jacksonville, Ill., their commu- 
nity chest fund is not up to other years, 
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writes Charles E. Souza, but is $5,000 
short of the amount needed. Printers 
are working five days a week to give 
one day’s work to their unemployed 


brothers. We need an employment 
office badly. 


About 50 per cent of the trade 
unions at Joliet, Ill., are broke, and 
about 80 per cent of unorganized 
workers are in the same fix, reports 
William F. Lemay. Last fall the Will 
County National Bank closed its doors 
and this month the Joliet National 
Bank followed suit and these were our 
two largest banks. Provisions are be- 
ing sent out by the Red Cross, the Sal- 
vation Army and the united charities 
but only about enough to keep life in 
the body. Not many union men are 
working and the railroads are laying 
off men every day. Some trades have 
the 5-day week. The city is bankrupt. 
The painters voluntarily reduced their 
wages from $1.50 to $1 per hour. 


The funds for relief at South Bend, 
Ind., will not last long, reports Mary 
L. Garner, and there is some talk of 
poor relief bonds. The unions are in 
bad shape here and there is practically 
no work to share with anyone. Build- 
ers are seeking reduction of wages in 
the building crafts. Bill-posters work 
one day each week and are dividing the 
work. The majority of Studebaker 
employees work three days per week. 
It is reported that the leading depart- 
ment store pays $6 a week to its clerks 
and a commission on sales. All banks 
cut interest rates to 3 per cent, effec- 
tive May 1. They have been paying 
4 per cent. Nurses have reduced fees 
throughout the county. 
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Payment of Bills 
is Blow at Depression 


Bookkeepers 


OD 


One of Depression’s best 
friends is the man who can, 
with little effort, pay his bills 
promptly—but doesn’t. Per- 
haps he does not understand 
the importance of thawing out 
the millions of dollars now 
frozen in slow paying ac- 
counts. 


During war time it is a seri- 
ous offense to make seditious 
remarks or to commit unpatri- 
otic acts. Today, with the 
whole world fighting a great 
economic war, thousands who 
should be doing their bit by 
paying their bills promptly are 
actually aiding the enemy— 
Depression —by letting the 
corner grocer, the coal dealer, 
the doctor and others wait for 
the payment for goods that 
have been delivered or for serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ten dollars paid on a past- 
due bill will do more to heal 
sick business and restore jobs 
than ten tax dollars for doles or 
relief. When one man pays a 
bill, the creditor can meet his 
obligation and before long the 
same money has discharged 
many debts. Paying bills puts 
cash in banks for others to use 
in business activity — which 
means jobs. 


Last year 363,851 families 
living in 91 cities cashed in on 
their value as “going concerns” 
and borrowed $73,310,170 from 
Household Finance Corpora- 
tion to pay bills and to meet 
emergencies. 


The thawing out of these 
millions of dollars in frozen ac- 
counts meant orders and jobs 
in factories, mills, mines, 
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stores, offices and on transpor- 
tation lines and farms. One 
hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand families got $33,000,000 
for paying the landlord, the 
coal dealer, the corner grocer 
and for other expenses. One 
hundred thousand borrowed 
$20,000,000 to pay insurance 
premiums, taxes, interest and 
mortgages. Fifty-five thou- 
sand got $11,000,000 for mov- 
ing expenses and repairs, for 
education and for travel, to buy 
furnishings and to aid rela- 
tives. Forty-five thousand bor- 
rowed $9,000,000 to pay their 


doctor, dental and medical 
bills. 
These people not only 


helped to overcome Depression 
but assumed their rightful ob- 
ligations by paying the carry- 
ing charges for the credit they 
used instead of shifting it to 
the shoulders of the merchant 
or professional man, eventu- 
ally to be paid by all the public. 


There are in the United 
States today billions of dollars 
in past-due bills like these. 
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Their total is far greater than 
all the money Congress is ap- 
propriating for emergency 
measures. If the millions of 
people who are lucky enough 
to have jobs would give Depres- 
sion a real body blow by paying 
their bills, all lines of trade, 
manufacturing and _ service 
would be stimulated. People 
must pay their bills if payrolls 
are to be met and old jobs re- 
opened. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments will iled on request 
to the Division of Research 
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At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the organ- 
ized unemployment relief committee 
raised about $170,000 which is now 
being used to put jobless men and 
women to work, writes Joe McCor- 
mick. All employed workers were 
asked to give a day’s pay a month, but 
there was no compulsion about it. Busi- 
ness is much worse since the first of the 
year and banks have tightened up on 
credit so it is impossible to expand. 
Local organized labor was compelled 
to bring strong pressure to bear on 
contractor building post office so that 
prevailing wages would be paid. Every 
effort is being made to keep the chil- 
dren in school and the unemployment 
relief committee is helping to buy 
shoes and clothing for needy children. 


An unemployment relief committee 
has been organized at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, but the contributions to the same 
are very light. Some members of the 
business men’s association were very 
enthusiastic at first. The hospitals, 
factories and business houses struck up 
a rivalry to see who would be the first 
in turning in 100 per cent contribu- 
tions from their employees. Each em- 
ployee was to contribute one day’s pay. 
This is somewhat of a hardship on 
newsboys who make from $3 to $5 a 
week and on clerks in stores who make 
from $8 to $18 and have dependents 
to look out for. After collecting the 
money the committee established 30 
cents an hour as the wage for common 
labor but after protest from our Cen- 
tral Labor Union and recommenda- 
tion from the city, which pays 50 cents 
an hour for this work, they raised the 
scale to 40 cents. This action on the 
part of the committee is thought to 
have lowered the contributions by sev- 
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eral thousand dollars as union labor 
will not contribute to a fund that pays 
wages lower than their own. Men 
were hired through the committee 
to work on the city streets as long 
as the money lasted but as the con- 
tributions were light it did not last 
long. The shop employees on the 
Milwaukee Railroad have been work- 
ing five days a week and the Union 
Pacific shops are working three weeks 
per month with light force.—J. G. 
FOGLE. 


Provisions for adequate relief of 
the needy at Des Moines, Iowa, can 
not be met even though the relief drive 
was $20,000 over the $175,000 re- 
quested, reports W. B. Hammil. 
Ninety thousand of the above amount 
goes to Social Service, minus 30 per 
cent overhead due largely to private 
operation. Good results have been 
obtained by the prorating of work 
among carpenters, municipal laborers 
and switchmen. The Building Trades 
Council, composed of eighteen local 
unions, is working under the 5-day 
week contracts and the effect of this 
is a move toward the 7-hour day. 
Forty of the other unions are now 
looking forward to the 5-day week 
and the shorter service day. Our pub- 
lic employment bureau is a national 
and state set-up and is highly praised 
for its efficiency of operation and serv- 
ice to the job-seeker, as well as to those 
who have jobs to fill. 


At Arkansas City, Kans., 610 fami- 
lies are receiving aid from county and 
community chest reports Abe Garri- 
son. The county commissioners are 
furnishing through the county poor 
commission groceries to destitute 
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UP FROM THE RANKS 

















OME of us were in the Great War. And 
some of us who went learned a lesson: 


When we were buck privates, we found that 
the man among us who learned not only his 
own private’s job but his corporal’s as well— 
he was the man who was given the corporal’s 
job when the corporal was promoted to ser- 
geant’s rank. 


And so we like to feel that each one of us 
70,000 on the Baltimore & Ohio is the sort of 
man who first does his own job well, and then 
learns a little something about the man’s just 
one step higher up. 


Because we know that some day there are 
bound to be promotions from the ranks. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 
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families of legal residence therein. 
Moving-picture operators, stage em- 
ployees, switchmen and brakemen di- 
vide what work there is with their fel- 
low workers. Our police force, which 
formerly worked ten hours a day, is 
now working twelve. The chamber of 
commerce has an employment office 
but refused to cooperate with our com- 
mittee. 


W. I. Carrington reports that at 
Jackson, Tenn., about 10 per cent of 
the home owners have lost their homes 
because they could not make the pay- 
ments. All crafts have the 5 %4-day- 
week contract. We will start some 
government work here soon. A $350,- 
000 contract was let for a new post 
office and Federal Building and three 
buildings have to be wrecked before 
work can start. We are going to use 
home labor and that, of course, will 
give some relief to the unemployed. 

In all of the writer’s experience as 
a journeyman carpenter for the past 
25 years the last two of them has them 
all beat. The carpenter’s union has 
had the hardest time in its existence. 
Many of our one-time prosperous 
members have lost everything they 
possessed in the way of earthly goods; 
many have lost their homes by default- 
ing in payments and can’t even pay the 
rent, being thrown out of the rented 
houses. Anunemployment conference 
was held as Nashville, Tenn., January 
23.—E. E. Woopwarp. 


From Lawton, Okla., comes word 
that business is still sinking. Workers 
are called upon to contribute to relief 
funds. No efforts have been made to 
create work for those needing it. Our 
Central Labor Union is urging that 


children be kept in school.—L. L. 
JONEs. 


At Tulsa, Okla., in lots of cases 
people are doubling up and two and 
three families are living in one house 
in order to save expenses and because 
of the necessity of it, writes E. K. Mc- 
Master. The writer counted 51 empty 
houses and apartments in seven blocks 
in the heart of the city. While relief 
provisions are adequate at present, 
they cannot last until spring at the 
present rate. The employment office 
is doing all within its power. 


R. W. Merrfield reports that provi- 
sion relief at Aberdeen, S. “Dak., is 
about as good as could be expected in 
view of the times. The American 
Legion has opened an employment 
agency and has taken complete charge 
thereof. No education undertakings 
for workers have been started. 


Gulf States 


The situation at Baton Rouge, La., 
has been very bad. Union men are 
working at anything they can get and 
at any price. The city is full of men 
from the north that are begging. The 
contractors take advantage of this 
vast number of men and pay only low 
wages. The purchasing power of the 
laboring man has gone and the business 
men will soon go if relief don’t soon 
come. The Standard Oil Company 
has accepted the 5-day week, but they 
are at present working most of their 
men overtime after laying off about 
1,000 men. They could work a great 
number of extra men if they would 
abolish the overtime.—ORrA PAGE. 


At Baton Rouge, La., 2,000 wage- 
earners were laid off by the highway 
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Delivering the goods... (i they're electrical) 


It's a big order . . . to transport 300 electrical manufacturers to your doorstep. Yet, in effect, 


Graybar’s nationwide distribution service does just that ... by making the 60,000 products of those 
manufacturers available everywhere. And more .. . Graybar simplifies and co-ordinates for all electri- 


cal buyers the whole procedure of ordering, assembling, and delivering electrical supplies . . . there- 


by rendering an economic service that speeds up all business. G R 
OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. ray a 
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commission. The labor organizations 
are not weakening. I was advised 
February 1 that wages of waitresses 
in the Heidelberg were cut 10 per 
cent. The executive office of the 
governor of the state has been in tur- 
moil for several weeks and additional 
guards have been given employment. 
The Standard Oil plant is keeping up 
with labor conditions fairly well.— 


E. H. La Crorx. 


New Orleans, La., has no adequate 
provision for the relief of those out of 
work, writes Edwin Peyroux. Fed- 
eral employees, printing pressmen, 
bakery workers, stage employees and 
musicians are sharing what work there 
is with their unemployed fellow mem- 
bers. Work is given to men three 
days a week by the municipal govern- 
ment and the fund is provided by state 
and city employees giving 5 per cent 
of their salary. 


The Red Cross is supplying food to 
the needy at Hattiesburg, Miss., al- 
lowing them $1.36 per week in gro- 
ceries for a family. The central re- 
lief committee is supplying work on 
public parks and grounds and paying 
for same with groceries. The writer 
does not know of any provision being 
made for housing. City officials have 
lengthened hours and cut pay gener- 


ally.—J. H. Murr. 


At Pampa, Tex., comes the good 
word that the writer knows of no in- 
stances where homes have been lost 
because of lack of payments. Frank 
Henry also reports that in locals 
where members are unable to meet 
their dues through lack of work, the 
local makes the dues good and in this 
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way we hope to hold our numerical 
strength. Provisions for the relief of 
the unemployed have been adequate 
and I believe the fund will last through 
the winter. There have been no agree- 
ments tending to shorten work hours 
but it seems as if there is a move on to 
increase them. Despite effort that has 
been brought to bear, we have not been 
able to have the 5-day-week clause in- 
serted in municipal contracts. The 
welfare board has a free employment 
office that is doing everything in its 
power to secure work for the unem- 
ployed. Labor, through a taxpayers’ 
league, is sponsoring a movement for 
better government. 


At Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., men of 
all crafts have lost their homes 
through lack of work and the fore- 
closure by banks and building and loan 
associations, as loans could not be ob- 
tained at any rate of interest, writes 
John Allen. Insurance has been bor- 
rowed on to the limit. The printers, 
carpenters and barbers are sharing 
work; other crafts are about 90 per 
cent idle. We are trying to get the 
work done under the Hoover relief 
on a 6-hour basis instead of three days 
a week of eight hours each and the 
writer is receiving some support along 
this line. Our U. S. Employment 
Bureau is not very helpful to organ- 
ized labor, as its manager is under the 
dictatorship of the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce, who is a utility 
man and antagonistic to organized 
labor. 


Mountain States 


Charles Schlotzhauer reports that 
at Sheridan, Wyo., is a coal miner, ex- 
service man, who is married and has 
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Asa safeguard, airlines 
equip with RADIO TELEPHONE 









& The pilot can fly straight as a homing pigeon—in spite of sudden fog, darkness and low-hanging 
clouds. With his Western Electric radio telephone, he can talk to ground stations and get instructions and 
bearings from them at any time. @, All the major airlines in this country are using this equipment as an 
extra safeguard and to help maintain the accuracy of their = mail and passenger echedules. One 
company, for example, flying 1,000,000 miles a month, has all of its 106 planes and 35 stations Western 
Electric equipped. @, Voice reproduction by means of Western Electric apparatus reflects an experience 


of over 50 years making telephones and other communication apparatus for the Bell System. yy 
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dependents; a sober, industrious, and 
capable fellow, who, after it became 
impossible to make a living for him- 
self and family at mining, turned his 
hand at anything he could find. He 
was making installments on his home 
during this time with only a day’s work 
now and then. During the winter he 
became sick and had to be operated on, 
and the neighbors and local relief are 
now taking care of his family. This 
case is typical of many others. Be- 
cause of a tendency in the past of reg- 
ular relief organizations to relieve dis- 
tress only where applicants had lived 
in a certain jurisdiction a certain length 
of time, great suffering is endured by 
those unfortunate enough not to have 
sufficient residence to warrant relief. 
The schools furnish a pint of milk a 
day to needy children, which they drink 
in the schoolroom. One day one of 
the students asked if she might take 
her milk home to drink it and was 
given permission to do so; she fell off 
in her studies and grew very thin. The 
teacher found where she lived and our 
committee investigated the case to find 
that the mother of the girl was nursing 
a baby and keeping alive on part of the 
milk, as they had nothing else in the 
house to eat. The father had gone 
to look for work a week before. Vo- 
cational study classes under auspices 
of state department of vocational edu- 
cation are in session, as are classes 
under the extension of the University 
of Wyoming. 


Very few of the organized workers 
at Casper, Wyo., have lost their homes 
through lack of work, writes John D. 
Salmond. Organized labor is not in 
as bad shape as the unorganized. We 
have a citizens relief committee that 
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is doing noble work. Printers, butch- 
ers, retail clerks, railway carmen, culi- 
nary workers and laundry employees 
are all working. There is, however, 
little work in the building trades. The 
city employees are doing their share. 
Those who have jobs are working two 
weeks a month, so that all city workers 
could have steady work. Few are tak- 
ing advantage of the public speaking 
class. Sleeping quarters are being 
kept up by organized labor to take 
care of workers who are passing 
through. We can take care of fifty, 
using a large hall in the Labor Temple. 


J. F. O’Brien reports that the re- 
lief committee at Butte, Mont., seems 
to be doing fair, although there is 
some grumbling at meals and some at 
supplies furnished homes. Practically 
every craftsman in town is working 
short time. The building trades are 
the only unions with the 5-day week 
agreement. 


James Anderson sends in word that 
so many people have lost their homes 
from lack of work at Helena, Mont., 
that the cases are too numerous to 
mention. Provisions for relief are not 
adequate. Printers and laundry work- 
ers are sharing their employment with 


their out-of-work members. The culi- 
nary workers are the only ones that 
have agreements with employers. We 
have two employment agencies, one 
operated by the associated industries 
and the other by the United States. 
Neither is doing much. 


At Lewistown, Mont., there are 
several cases where the workers have 
used up all of their funds and have 
either gone in debt for things to live 
on or sold off their things and mort- 
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gaged their homes, writes C. L. Van 
Horn. We have been able to provide 
for our unemployed so far. There is 
not much work going on, especially in 
the building trades. The writer, who 
owns his home and has lived there for 
twenty years, finds for the first time 
that he is unable to secure a loan on it. 
McCloud Bros., contractors building 
the new post office, paid less than the 
scale for all their labor and got away 
with it and now others here have fallen 
in line with this policy. It will be 
some time before we get back to our 
old standard, if ever. 


T. E. Myers reports that two build- 
ing tradesmen at Ogden, Utah, are 
about to lose their homes on account 
of unemployment; they had tried every 
way to keep above board, but there is 
no work and the holders of the mort- 
gages want their money. The com- 


munity service will give a man about 
two days work a week if he belongs 


to the clique. It is run by the local 
chamber of commerce. They pay in 
groceries, but will not put out any 
money to pay rent or other expenses. 
The amount of groceries given for a 
day’s work is very limited and it is 
about equal to working for nothing. 
Most all unions are sharing the work 
where possible but very few union men 
are working over three or four days 
a week. Municipal contracts do not 
provide for the 5-day week. 


F. A. Noller reports that skilful 
and able workers are begging for em- 
ployment from the civic relief ware- 
house at Salt Lake City, Utah, where 
charity is dispensed to those recom- 
mended by certain bodies. Men are 
giving half a day’s work for a sack 
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of potatoes, valued at less than a dol- 
lar here. An elderly carpenter lost 
his home through foreclosure while 
suffering from sickness following a 
long spell of unemployment; another 
carpenter, a widower, is compelled to 
send his children to be cared for by 
relatives because of his inability to buy 
food and clothes through lack of work, 
although he is willing and able. A 
painter was deserted by his family be- 
cause he was no longer able to provide 
forthem. He sold his belongings and 
subsists on meager meals while doing 
an occasional small and ill-paid job at 
irregular intervals. Homes are broken, 
and workers against their wills and 
principles are compelled to accept low- 
ered wages on temporary work in a 
great many instances. Unemployment 
projects pay scandalous wages to 
skilled and unskilled workers. Print- 
ers are sharing work with each other. 
The building trades had the 5-day 
week for a short time during 1931 but 
lost it through pressure of the associ- 
ated general contractors. The 7-day 
week prevails on Government work. 
Our civic employment agency is very 
unsatisfactory. The manager favors 
low wages and has aided cheap wage 
contractors on Federal building proj- 
ects by furnishing them low paid work- 
men and urging that their disgraceful 
wage scales be endorsed by represent- 
atives of civic organizations. Classes 
for the unemployed desiring technical 
instruction have been formed in the 
city and county school districts. 


Relief provision at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is inadequate, due to injunction 
holding up the $600,000 bond issue 
floated by the city to furnish unem- 
ployment relief, writes George A. 
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Yager. Corporations are failing to 
contribute anything to the mayor’s 
make-work committee which has 
charge of the expenditure of all volun- 
tary contributions to unemployment 
relief. Printers, stage employees and 
motion picture operators are sharing 
work with their fellow craftsmen. The 
civic employment bureau, operated by 
the municipality, handling all resident 
unemployed, is functioning satisfactor- 
ily in spite of numerous reports to the 
contrary. Department of Labor em- 
ployment office here cooperating wher- 
ever possible. The Utah State Feder- 
ation intends holding a labor institute 
in connection with its annual conven- 
tion. 


From Pueblo, Colo., comes word 
that the writer’s next-door neighbor 
is about to lose his home since he has 
been out of work. Up to the present 
the needy have been taken care of 
pretty well, but the funds are running 
low and it will be difficult to keep up 
to our past record. The spirit of give 
and take appears to prevail in practi- 
cally all our local unions. Work is 
scarce in the building line. We have 
no public employment office, but 
through the efforts of the various or- 
ganizations and citizens we are fur- 
nishing work two days a week at $3 
per day to a large force of men. No 
workers education projects are in 
progress, but plenty of us would cer- 
tainly have the time to attend them if 
they were.—J. W. Bicacs. 


Pacific Coast 


Numbers of unionists at Modesto, 
Calif., have lost their homes through 
unemployment. Nearly a year ago a 
painter was buying a home, but be- 
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cause of not being able to meet his 
payments, he lost it and had to move 
into a 2-room apartment in a basement 
with relatives. He not only lost his 
home but furniture and everything he 
possessed. The writer believes that 
unless something unforeseen turns up 
the relief fund will not cover the needs. 
Cooks, waiters, painters, printers and 
theatrical workers are sharing employ- 
ment. Municipal contracts call for 
the 5 14-day week to be put into force. 
A good many teamsters, formerly em- 
ployed in creameries, due to lack of 
work are at the mercy of the public and 
charity. A good many members of the 
various locals are moving in with rela- 
tives to lessen the burden.—A. F. 


FELr. 


- Walter P. Weis writes that there 
are a great many men broke in the city 
of Napa, Calif., and some have had 
only about six months work in the past 
two years. Even despite this up to the 
present time the amount to the relief 
fund has been oversubscribed. The 
plumbers, carpenters and garment 
workers share employment with their 
fellow craftsmen. The chamber of 
commerce and various service clubs 
have unemployment offices.* 


The county welfare department at 
Stockton, Calif., in a report under date 
of January 20, had 68 cents left in that 
fund for their work, writes William 
P. Burtz. The condition is deplorable 
and the county officials are forced to 
tighten up on all work (especially that 
of relief). The citizens relief council 
have combined with the community 
chest in their drive which is on at this 


* In January’s report the statement should have 
been that relief contributions were not compulsory. 





CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


time. 


ployment. 


Fifty thousand dollars extra is 
being asked for. Bakers, printers and 
culinary workers are sharing their em- 
The municipal contracts 
call for the 5 14-day week. The public 
employment office appeals to the home 
owners and shop keepers to furnish a 
day’s work of any kind and the city 
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and county are cooperating with this 
office. A great number of extra days’ 
work have been available with this 
method used. There is no set wage 
scale and it is known that many men 
have worked for as low as 25 cents 
an hour. 


Conventions of National and International Unions - 


to Be Held in 1932 





Name 


Date 


City 


Length Remarks 





Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers, In- 
ternational Union of America. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association. 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 


Draftsmen’s Unions, International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and 

Engineers, International Union of Oper- 
ating 


Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International Photo- 


Fur Workers’ Union of United States 
and Canada, International 


Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies’ 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada. 


Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 


Beverage Dispensers’ International 
Alliance. 


Iron, Steeland Tin Workers, Amalga- 
mated Association of 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 
national Union of 


Mine Workers of America, United 
Musicians, American Federation of 
Potters, National Brotherhood of Oper- 


ative 


Powder and High Explosive Workers 
of America, United 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, Inter- 
national Plate 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Internat'l 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America, International 


Stove Mounters International Union 
Teachers, American Federation of 
Textile Workers of America, United 


Telegraphers’ Union of N. A., The 
Commercial 


Typographical Union, International 


September 12, 
1932. 

Third Monday in 
September, 1932. 

May 1, 1932. 


May, 1932. 


Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
St. Louis, — 
Missouri. 
New York, 
N.Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 


About ten days or 
two weeks. 


One week or ten 
days. 


About ten days. 


Three days. 


Date will not be selected until March 15, 1932. 


Third week in 
August, 1932. 
May, 1932. 
May, 1932. 
July 11, 1932. 
First Monday in 
July, 1932. 
August 8, 1932. 
April 19, 1932. 
Aug. 1, 1932. 
Jan 26, 1932. 
June 13, 1932. 
Early in July, 
1932 
Oct. 13, 1932. 


July 18, 1932. 


3rd week in 
August, 1932. 


July 18, 1932. 


July 19, 1932. 
1st a of July, 


Sept. 11, 1932. 


September 12, 
1932. 


2nd Monday in 
Sept., 1932. 


* 


Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 


* 


Montreal, 
Que., Can. 


Egg Harbor, 
N. J. 


Boston, 
Mass. 


Follansbee, 
> Va 


Salt Lake 
City, Utha. 

Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Columbus, 
Kansas. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pressmen's 
Home, Tenn. 


Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Belleville, Ill. 
New York, 
N. Y. 


Long Beach, 
Calif, 


One week. 
One week. *Unknown. 
One week. *Undecided. 
Eight days. 

About ten days. 


One week. 


About two weeks. 

Possibly five days. 

Ten days to two 
weeks. 

Six days. 

Probably two weeks. 


Three to four days. 


One week. 


One week. 
One week. 


Four days 


Four or five days. *Not decided. 
One week. 


Five days. *Not decided. 
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American 


Water Works 


and 


Electric Company 
Incorporated 


Operating a group 
of electric and 


water works pub- 
lic utilities, sup- 
plying esscntial 
service in seven- 
teen states and 
Cuba. 


General Offices 
50 Broad Street 
New York City 


























Wages are 
worth what they 
will Buy 


The concentration of industry 
in congested cities resulted in 
greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and in higher wages for 
workers. But it also imposed 
high living costs which, to an 
extent, absorbed much of the 
benefit of mass production. 


One reason why industry 
had to be concentrated in large 
cities was the fact that power 
supply was concentrated. 

Now the course is being 
turned in the other direction. 
Electric power is distributed 
far and wide over the country- 
side. The small towns have a 
power supply equal to that of 
the big cities. Factories are 
following the power line out 
into the small towns, where 
living conditions are better 
and living costs are lower. 

The Middle West Utilities 
System,a pioneer in the wide- 
spread distribution of electric 
power, now provides power 
to four thousand small and 
medium-sized communities. 


Middle West 
Utilities Company 

















